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Orcharding in the Middle South 


It is difficult to say just how many acres are planted to fruit trees in this part of the state, writes J. C. Evans of south- 
western Missouri. On our own farm we have about 100,000 peach trees and 55,000 apple trees, and ours is only a small 
fraction of the acreage in this, Howell county. The soil is a gravelly clay with a red clay subsoil. In figuring on the cost of 
getting an orchard into bearing, we calculate that it is worth $10 per acre to take the raw timber land and make it ready for 
planting. The trees would cost from $2.50 to $10 per acre. The cost of cultivating will vary greatly, depending upon the 
season and the character of the soil. This cost has been greatly reduced in our county by the introduction of cowpeas. 
Large returns cannot be expected from an apple orchard until it is seven years old, and with some varieties until it is 10 years 
old. If they bear any younger they are not large enough to carry much fruit. Peach trees will begin to bear profitably four 
years from planting. There are a great many conditions that will govern the cost of an orchard the first 10 years, and for 
that matter at any time. We may have a heavy crop of fruit one year, but, as a rule, if the yield is big the prices will be low, 
and if the price is high the fruit will be scarce. I have known seasons when there was not a peach on our farm and other 
seasons Io acres of Elberta peach trees have yielded $8000 in one season. The expense and profit of orcharding will also 
vary with the acreage in fruit. [The photograph, gathering peaches in southwestern Missouri, was taken at harvest last year.] 
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Building the Silo--1. 


*THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA, 
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When all the conditions are favorable for 
locating the round silo that form of silo 
should be chosen. It 


7 is more cheaply 
| 





built than the 
square or rectangu- 
lar silo, since it re- 
quires less material 
whether built of 
staves or otherwise. 
Even when built 
with a frame there 
is much saving in 
studding material, 
because of the less 
size of the studs 
used. The circular 
form is much more 
favorable to the 
even settling of the 
We silage, and there- 

fore more favorable 
SECTION OF STAVE SILO, to its perfect pres- 
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showing foundation ervation. This 
floor and splicing of arises, in part at 
staves, least, from the en- 


tire absence of corners in the silo. The 
tendency in the walls to spread is entirely 
taken away. In the stave silo the hoops, 
when kept properly in place, prevent such 
a result, and in round silos built with a 
frame the lining within and without has a 
similar effect. 

The advantages of the stave silo over the 
round frame silo are so clearly drawn that 
it would probably be safe to predict that 
the former, though of more recent intro- 
duction, is likely to almost entirely super- 
sede the latter. It is more simple in its 
construction and can be built more eco- 
nomically than the other form of round 
silo. It is easier to exclude the air, because 
of the opportunity that is always: present to 
tighten the hoops when necessary. It is 
believed that decay will be less rapid in 
the stave silo. Experience has already 
demonstrated that the frost will penetrate 
a round frame silo much more easily than 
one made of staves. The ease with which 
frost penetrates a round frame silo unless 
provided with ample lining is a decided 
objection to the same in a cold winter cli- 
mate, 

The stave silo may be located within or 
without, although more commonly it is 
placed outside of the stable or barn. Some- 
times it is located in one corner of the out- 
building, partly within and partly without 
the same. 

The character of the foundation for the 
stave silo should be determined largely by 
the character of the soil, and the size of 
the silo. Stave silos have been placed on 
the surface of the ground without any 
excavation whatever other than that made 
by removing a few inches of the soft sur- 
face soil. But in such instances they have 
stood on a double thickness of bricks laid 
first in mortar and then in cement. The 
mortar below should rest on broken stones 
or gravel. This plan would seem to answer 
where the soil is perfectly dry and the silo 
is of moderate dimensions. 

The stone foundation should not be less 
than two feet, broad and should come up 


several inches above the surface of the 
ground. Flat stones are preferable to round 
ones, but round stones will answer. The 


wall may be flat on top, but many favor 
making a shoulder on the outside as shown 
in the accompanying cut. The staves of the 
silo should stand inside the shoulder and 
close against it. If, when the hoops are 
drawn tightly, the staves should be drawn 
away from the shoulder, the space should 
be filled by pouring thin cement into it. 

The floor may be of earth where the soil 
is dry,.of concrete covered with cement or 
even without such a covering, or of bricks 

*In three parts, from advance sheets of 
Prof Thomas Shaw’s book on Soiling Crops 
and the Silo. Pyblished by Orange Judd 
Company. oc fe ote 


FODDER CROPS 


laid in cement, Where the soil is dry earth 
would answer well enough for a floor were 
it not for the danger arising from depreda- 
tions of rats and mice, especially the 
former, 


When to Cut Corn for Silage; 


FRANK RUHL@N, OHIO, 








I have had seven years’ experience in 
putting up and feeding silage and my con- 
clusion is that most of the ensilage is cut 
too soon to get the best results. The time 
to cut corn for the shock is when the 
grains are dented and glazed and before 
the blades become brown. Whencornis cut 
and put into the shock at this stage it has 
plenty of moisture for the silo. Most of 
the sugar in the stalks has turned to 
starch and there is not so much acid 
formed. 

In the fall of 1897 we made a new silo on 
our farm. It was calculated to hold 200 
tons. We had planted 18 acres for ensilageto 
fill the pit, That 18 acres was. planted later 
than the other corn on the place and was 
not nearly so ripe. When it came time to 
cut the silage corn the other corn was 
much riper and sho-td have heen cut and 
put in the shocks. We were busy with the 
ensilage and did not get it cut. When we 
got our 18 acres all cut our pit was not 
full. The other field was very ripe by this 
time, but we cut enough from it to fill the 
pit. To our surprise it was as good and 
was eaten by the animals as readily as any 
in the pit. 

Last fall we did not have quite enough 
ensilage to fill our pits. A few acres of 
corn, planted late in July for soiling, 
was utilized for this purpose, although it 
was just in the milk. When we fed it to 
the cows it was so sour the animals did 
not do well while it lasted, and the fore- 
man told me that he did not want any 
more of that kind of slop for his cows, and 
I did not blame him, 

Experiments have all proven that ripe 
corn is the best for the silo. If good ensi- 
lage is the best form of corn to make good 
milk, I cannot see why it is not the best 
for making beef. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that mature corn is the feed for pro- 
ducing an abundance of beef. I think most 
farmers will agree with me that nothing 
will make cattle grow and fatten better 
than good fresh pasture. If fresh pasture 
is the best for both milk and beef and en- 
silage is the best form of corn for milk, 
why is it not equally good for beef produc- 
tion? 

I have fattened a few animals on ensi- 
lage and the results were most satisfactory. 
Cows fed on ensilage are usually in good 
flesh, which, I think, speaks well for the 
fat-producing power of silage. Some 
sheep. feeders are using silage for both 
ewes and feeding sheep and have pro- 
nounced it a success. If silage is profit- 
able for sheep, it ought to be for cattle. I 
expect to build a silo this fall, the contents 
to be used for my beef cattle. I will feed 
the silage to the mother and grow the calf 
on it. I will also feed silage to my flock of 
Shropshire sheep. I do not feed silage 
alone, any more than I feed corn alone, but 
clover hay or some leguminous forage is 
always used with it. 





Sand-Binding Grass—Large areas of 
drifting sand along the seacoast, rivers and 
lakes are not only unprofitable, but danger- 
ous to life. Extensive experiments by the 
U S dep’t of agri indicate that some species 
of grass will grow on this sand and gradu- 
ally convert it into valuable pasture and 
meadow land. The seaside blue grass of 
Ore and the seaside oats, 2 tall, strong grow- 
ing grass native to Ga, promise to prove 
valuable and effective. 


Last Fall I built a pen in a shed. Into 
this I put 2 ft of manure, covered this with 
3 in of lime and ashes, then followed with 
manure again and so on until the pen was 
full. When I went to haul it out, it was of 
the nature of ashes and had to be shoveled, 





I screened it and drilled it in the wheat, 
It proved a success, better than fertilizer 
I had paid $22 per ton for. Now I want to 
know if there is any cheap chemical I can 
add to increase the grain yield, for I am 
making a lot of it now. Would like to hear 
from others who have tried similar exper- 
iments.—[F. W. McClure, Rutherford Co, 
Tenn. 





Barley is frequently used for horse feed, 
especially in the newer sections of the 
country. It should usually be ground or at 
any rate crushed. If it is fed whole a large 
amount of the feed is wasted, unless the 
horse’s teeth are exceptionally good. 





Propping Up Young Fruit Trees—Ma- 
ture trees can have overburdened limbs 
propped up by 
stakes from be- 
neath, since such 
limbs sway but lit- 
tle in the wind. 
With young trees 
the whole top sways 
and props are soon 
displaced and fall. 
Put a long pole up 
beside the trunk 
and support all 
heavily-load. 
ed limbs by cords 
from its top. The 
pole will be an- 
an dneed not be im- 
tree 








chored from all sides, 
bedded in the ground nor tied to the 


trunk. 















teel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 


wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 Quincy, Ills. 

MAN with horse and buggy 

to sell Pasture Stock 

Food. 


WANTED MAN ioral tcrare Stk 


and 10 per cent. on all sales. Farmer preferred. Previous ex- 
périence not essential. Pasture Stock Food is the 
greatest discovery ever made in practical and scientific 
feeding, and is sold on an absolute guarantee. Steady, per- 
manent trade easily established. Sample bag, sufficient 
for two weeks’ feeding free. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
silver to cover express charges. PASTURE STOCK 
FOOD COMPANY, 330 Boyce Bildg., CHICAGO. 


THE AMERICAN 


SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of Sugar Beets and 
Sugar Cane, and on the manufacture of Sugar therefrom. 

Prefaced by a treatise on the economic aspects of the 
whole sugar question and its bearings upon American 
agriculture, manufactures, labor and capital. A hand- 
book for the farmer or manufacturer, capitalist or laborer, 
Statesn.an or student. 

By HERBERT MYRICK, editor of American Agricul. 
turist of-New York, Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago, 
Treasurer American Sugar Growers’ Society, etc. 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date epitome of 
this new and promising industry. It covers just the 
»~0ints that every one interested wants to know about. 

‘o the farmer it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
tothe agriculture of sugar crops. t illustrates and de- 
scribes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the results 
of the latest experience in promoting and onerating sugar 








factories. It shows we how to establish the industry in 
any given locality. It is not theory, but is a statement of 
actual facts from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 

Size nearly 10 x 7 inches, over 240 pages, nearly 200 illus. 
trations (many of them full-page plates from magnificent 
photographs taken especially for this werk), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price $1.50, postpaid 


to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York, 52 Lafayette Pl. Chicago, Il., Marquette Bldg. 


D0 t OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


AMERICA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
New, enlarged and revised edition. 
ing, training and management,in health and Siaeeees 


Their breed- 
comprising all the essential part. of the two stand 
works on dogs by “ Stonehenge.” It describes the best 
game and hunting grounds in America. Contains over 
one hundred beautiful engravings, embracing most noted 
dogs in both continents, making together with chapters 
by American writers, the most complete dog book ever 
published. Clotu, 12mo. Postpaid, $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pt., New York. 
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American Acriculturist 


* FARM * MARKETS « GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 66 
A Home Threshing Outfit. 


ALBERT PETERSON, ILLINOIS, 








N my neighborhood there 
are 16 to 20 horse power 
and steam threshing out- 
fits, doing their work rap- 
idly and wastefully, re- 
quiring two or three 
neighborhoods of men to 
get the grain to and from 
; them. Owing to their large 
number, they are a poor investment for the 
threshermen who own them and a burden 
to the farmer and his better half. For the 
above reasons there is a rapidly growing de- 
mand among farmers for a threshing ma- 
chine and engine that can be operated by a 
few hands and are simple enough for the 
average farmer to handle. An outfit that 
can easily be moved over the worst roads. 
The illustration shows in operation a small 
threshing outfit that 
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For Week Ending July 21, 1900 


50c to $1, using from five to eight gallons per 
day, according to the quantity and quality 
of straw and also how long we make a day. 

Last fall I threshed with this outfit 500 bu 
of millet seed and clover from 10 acres cut- 
ting for seed, using only two men besides 
myself, resting machine when getting the 
loads in the field. We move our rig over any 
road with two teams easily, the separator 
weighing 1800 lbs and engine 3200 Ibs. I trust 
that my experience will benefit some brother 
farmer who like myself is tired of trading 
help for miles around when threshing. 





Renewing Strawberry Beds. 


Ss. H, L. 





Where cultivating has been neglected, go 
to work at once, If only a small bed, take a 
sharp shovel and skive off the ground be- 
tween the rows. If weedy, mow the patch 
close to the ground. Then take an iron rake 


; No. 3 


grass can be used, putting on thickly enough 
to protect from sudden changes. I want to 
emphasize the importance of selecting 
plants of strong vigor and fruiting vitality. 
Such plants can’t be found in an old fruiting 
bed, but must be taken from beds grown for 
the purpose. 





Providing Late Fall Pasture. 


LEWIS O. FOLLO. 





Corn undoubtedly takes the first place on 
account of the large amount of fodder it will 
yield. Plant late so it will be tender and 
juicy when fed. We prefer to plant it in 
drills about 3 ft apart, dropping one 
corn every 2 or 3 in in the row, as it 
will not grow so coarse as.if planted in hills. 
However, as the frost will sometimes injure 
the corn quite early in the fall, it is advis- 
able to provide for some other kind of green 
fodder also that can be pastured until quite 
late. The following 
method is one of the 





Ipurchased two years 
ago at a cost of $650. 
It was only intended 
to be used for my own 
threshing, but after 
overcoming the ridi- 
cule heaped upon it 
by threshermen, it 
has met with such 
favor among the 
farmers here that I 
am unable to thresh 
for all that want me 
to. Instead of being 
called a coffee mill, as 
at first, it is now call- 
ed “pet” and “friend” 
by the farmer and his 
wife. The separator 
has a 24-in cylinder, 
26-ft straw stacker, 
wagon grain elevator 
and all as complete as 
any large machine. 
It will thresh and 
separate any kind of 
grain or grass seed as 
perfectly as any other 
machine. The power 
is furnished by a five- 
horse-power portable 
gasoline engine, sim- 
ply constructed, and, 
being automatic in 
every part after be- 
ing started I can feed 
the separator and run 
the whole outfit alone. 

To say that I am 
well pleased with it is expressing it mildly. 
Myself and two or three neighbors combine 
so as to form a working crew of six men and 
one boy. When threshing from shock we 
have one man to pitch bundles in field, two 
men with teams to haul from field to 
machine,. one man with team to haul 
grain from machine to bins, one man on 
straw stack and the boy to cut bands, my- 
self feeding machine, as well as tending 
separator and engine. In this way we aver- 
age from 15 to 20 acres per day, and of oats 
from 600 to 1000 bu per day. 

From a circuit of 10 miles, hundreds of 
persons came to see us thresh, and, although 
everyone at first smiled as if thinking the 
whole affair was a plaything, yet not one 
has left us, to whom we had a chance to 
speak, but admitted that we had the best 
and neatest outfit they had seen, when cost 
of machinery, cost of running and good 
quality of work was considered. The cost 
of gasoline for a day’s work has been from 








THE HOME THRESHER IN OPERATION 


and rake the rows, tearing out all the weeds 
and grass with the surplus plants that the 
rake will catch. Loosen the ground be- 
tween the plants, thinning them to four 
and six inches. Burn the rakings, as in this 
way many insects will be destroyed. In 
larger lots use a horse and plow between the 
rows, giving the above treatment in the row, 
and cultivate thoroughly, but not deeply, 
until. the. middle of Sept. Clover or 
cowpea ground is better for a new bed 
than too much stable manure. Following 
corn, potatoes or some cultivated crop is the 
best preparation for strawberries. If good 
plants are obtainable, planting can be done 
in a damp, cloudy time in Aug or the first 
half of Sept. With a narrow spade dig holes 
in the rows; then cut around the plant, lift- 
ing it out on the spade, and set in the hole. 
Pot plants are set in same way. 

In the central and northern states the 
strawberry bed must be covered to give win- 
ter protection. Straw, cornstalks or swamp 


best when the neces- 
sary fence can be pro- 
vided: 

Immediately before 
the corn is given the 
last cultivation, sow 
by hand in _ the 
corn field 2% bu per 
acre of barley, oats 
and winter rye, mix- 
ing together two 
parts each of barley 
and oats to one of rye. 
If only barley and 
oats are sown, use at 
least 3 bu per acre. 
Cultivate both ways 
if possible. The sow- 
ing should be delayed 
as late as possible, so 
that it will not make 
too rank a growth 
until after the corn is 
cut, which should be 
done as soon as it is 
ripe. When dry it 
should be hauled from 
the field and put up 
into oblong’ stacks, 
with some coarse hay 
on top to keep off the 
rain until it can be 
husked. 

The barley, etc, will 
make a_ vigorous 
growth as soon as the 
corn is cut, and will 
be ready to turn the 
stock upon as soon as the corn can be re- 
moved. It will supply abundant fall pas- 
ture until the ground freezes up in the fall. 
Besides the large amount of pasture it will 
supply, it has the additional advantage of 
keeping the corn field free from weeds. 


-ihsinsctetallabditiestaie 

The Centaurea or Bachelor’s Button is 
an old-fashioned flower, but just-as showy 
as many new things not half so easily 
raised. A double-flowered sort has been 
added which is almost equal to Gaillardias. 
The old colors were white, pink, blue, red 
end purple, but many new shades have 
been added, and some striped and varie- 
gated varieties. The plants grow one to 
two feet high, symmetrical and bushy, and 
have hundreds of flowers if the seed pods 
are kept picked off. The plants are easily 
grown and succeed well in any garden soil, 
but give the best flowers in a gravelly loam. 
Bachelor’s buttons are fine for bouquets and 
remain perfect for many days: 
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Cost of Growing Corn--V. 


52 





FINAL TABULATIONS FROM RECORDS OF 4051 
ACRES IN 1898. ANALYZED BY B, W. SNOW. 


The great bulk of the corn crop is pro- 
duced by the labor of the owner of the 
crop. Some hiring of labor is done in stress 
of work, but this usually supplements the 
labor of the owner. The schedules of this 
record show ‘that the greater part of the 
hiring done in connection with the corn 
crop is by the month, but in drawing con- 
clusions as to cost of production it has been 
thought best to figure the wage cost on 
the basis of rate of wages paid where 
hiring is done by the day, the assumption 
being that the owner is entitled to charge 
his labor at the highest market price. The 
wage basis used, therefore, is the rate of 
wages per day. The cost of maintenance of 
workers is usually as much a part of the 
cost of production as is the wage payment. 
This might be reached by gathering data of 
cost of living, but an easier and perhaps 
more correct method is available. By com- 
mon custom in every community there is 
a wage rate for labor with board furnished 
and another where the laborer boards him- 
self. The differences between the two 
rates represents the value or cost of main- 
tenance as determined by experience and 
custom, and may be safely accepted. In 
the following tabulations cost of wages and 
cost of labor maintenance are figured to- 
gether by making the wage basis the rate 
of wages per day without board. Having 
the number of days’ labor given to each 
operation pursued in the growing of the 
corn crop and the average rate of wages 
per day without board, it becomes a simple 
matter to ascertain the cost of labor and 
labor maintenance. 

The horse power used in making. the 
crop may be regarded from two stand- 
points. Wage allowance may be made for 
their services, on the basis of the rate usu- 
ally paid where the horses used in making 
the crop are hired. If treated in this man- 
ner the usual rate of hiring by the day, care 
and keep furnished by the owner, with,the 
mumber of days of team service, will fur- 
nish the cost of team work or horse power. 
Such a method of securing necessary horse 
power is rarely followed, as it is both ex- 
pensive, unreliable and impractical. For the 
benefit, nowever, of those who consider such 
an allowance proper, the cost of producing 
the crop on this basis will be presented. 

The second way of considering horse 
power is regarding the necessary comple- 
ment of horses on the farm as part of the 
permanently invested capital. Beyond 
question this is the proper method. On this 
basis annual cost of team maintenance and 
an allowance for wear and tear or depre- 
ciation is the proper charge against the 
farm. This charge may be made in two 
ways. The first is to ascertain the average 
cost per day of team maintenance based 
upon the annual cost, charging the corn 
crop with team maintenance only for those 
days in which the team is actually engaged 
in producing the crop. Should this plan be 
followed it would be upon the assumption 
that the horses on the farm are constant- 
ly engaged in some form of farm work, and 
that the cost of their keep and care each 
day should be charged to the work then 
engaged upon. Such a plan is open to the 
objection that horses are not employed ev- 
ery day equally, and that their maintenance 
in their days of idleness must be charged 
up to their ordinary farm work. For the 
benefit, however, of those who may con- 
sider such a method proper, the cost of 
production on the basis of charging for 
team maintenance only while actually en- 
gaged on the crop, will be presented. 

The other plan of charging for horse 
power, which it is believed is the most 
equitable, is to divide to the annual cost 
of maintenance of all horses required in 
the ordinary work of the farm among 
the total acres in the farm. The whole 
farm area shares in their work and should 


FARM AND FIELD 


Share the cost of their maintenance. In 
the same way their annual depreciation in 
value should be shared by the whole farm. 

The cost of production, on the basis of 
hiring both labor and team service by the 
day at the rate paid for labor without 
board and for team without keep or care, 
is first shown. It must be borne in mind 
that each item shows the total cost for 
that operation on the whole area of 4051 
acres, though as the table shows that op- 
eration may have been performed only on 
part of the area. To bring all this out 
clearly, the first column gives the acres 
on which the operation in question was 
performed, the second column gives the to- 
tal cost of the operation, the third column 
shows the actual cost per acre for the acres 
actually so worked, while the last column 
shows the actual expenditure per acre for 
each operation when the total area of 4051 
acres is considered. 


COST WITH LABOR AND TEAM SERVICE ALL HIRED 


Av cost 
Actual pera 
Total cost whole 
Acres cost pera area 
Cutting stalks......... 784 $215.02 $0.274 ) $0.107 
Breaking stalks....... 889 219.11 246 5 7" 
rere 3.491 4,061.13 1.163 1.003 
BEGTTOCIRE ccccssvccccse 3,280 1,573.78 -479 -388 
NE olin nea kasadauen 560 272.20 -486 -067 
Fertilization .......0+. 1,689 3,993.66 2.436 -986 
PRE waccccéctcccens 3.491 1,084.09 .310 294 
Replanting ............ 1,086 108.69 100 
DE Gcitetsicuasmanawad 4,051 332.35 -082 -082 
Cultivation .....t...< 4,051 6,165.10 1.521 1.521 
Husked standing..... 3,106 6,501.76 2.093 
Cut by hand.......... - 730 725.45 -994 | 2.403 
Cut by machinery.... 215 175.04 .814 f 
Husked from shock... 867 2,334.97 2,693) 
EE oicunsdaeesnedd 4,051 1,147.78 283 .283 


Depreciation machinery ($2.09 per acre at 





SF ere re ree rere -209 

Total annual investment................... 7.343 

Less average value of fodder.............. 7 
6.562 


In a similar manner the following table 
presents the cost of production on the ba- 
sis of labor by the day without board, and 
team maintenance while actually engaged. 

COST DIFFERENTLY TREATED, 


Av cost 
Actual per a 
Total eost whole 
Acres cost pera area 
Cutting stalks......... 784 $126.31 $0. Fe rt 063 
Breaking stalks....... 889 30.79 $0. 
ig aa > at fF ist .549 
Be 3,280 bit 19 «235 -190 
DEE dccatncsacduaeaen 560 35.08 -241 -033 
Pertilisation .....ccec 1,639 3, hie. 83 2.084 .843 
Pg eee ‘627.73 -179 ) 182 
Replanting ............ 1,086 108.69 1005 * 
EE Gdb5 5 ntsnnen couse 4,051 332.35 -082 -082 
eS 051 3,356.65 -828 
Husked standing..... 3,106 3,720.43 1.194 
Ce OW BOB Gcicacicces 730 725.45 -994 1.557 
Cut by machinery.... 215 107.67 -500 i 
Husked from shock.. 867 1,757.31 2.027) 
TMRNONR  6.4.00504<senees 51 1,147.78 -283 283 


4,0 
Depreciation machinery ($2.09 per acre at 
10 per cent) 
Depreciation horses ($1.49 per acre at 10 


oi ekincccecicadsteabedkacavaennedreaes -149 
Total annual investment.........csscceeees 4.968 
Less average value of fodder.............. -781 

4.187 


The two tables above shown have been 
presented to illustrate the radically dif- 
ferent results which may be reached by 
different treatment of the same general 
data. Upon the first basis, treating labor 
and team service both as hired at the pre- 
vailing average rate per day, the annual 
expenditure per acre in growing the corn 
crop is $6.562. Upon the second basis, treat- 
ing labor as worth the prevailing wage rate 
by day hiring, and horses as part of the 
farm capital, the charges for their main- 
tenance being only for the time actually 
engaged in the work, the annual expendi- 
ture is $4.187 per acre. The first result is 
too high to be considered as a fair average 
of cost of production, because this method 
of securing team service in growing corn 
is too expensive to be practiced to any 
appreciable extent. The second result is too 
low, because it makes no provision for the 


cost of team maintenance during the con- 
siderable period of the year when horses are 
performing no service on the farm. A fair 
showing of the cost of production lies be- 
tween these extremes. 

[The conclusion of this series of articles 
will appear next week.] 











How to Stick Small Grain. 


FOLLO, MINNESOTA, 


LEWIS 0O. 





In a wet season only the most carefully 
constructed stacks. will escape without 
damage to the grain. Select a piece of 
level ground, and start the bottom by put- 
ting up a large round shock. Increase this 
until it is the size of the bottom of stack, 
letting the bundles slant outward gradual- 
ly, but not so much as to permit any of 
the heads of grain to rest on the ground. 
The bottom should be perfectly circular. 
Otherwise a good stack cannot be made. 
One of the main points is to keep the stack 
highest in the center and as solid as possi- 
ble at the bottom. Some make the mistake 
of piling loose straw in the bottom. This 
will settle more than the outer layers of 
bundles and form a depression. The bun- 
dles will slant inwards and the stack take 
water. 

The bundles especially in the upper half 
of the stack must slant outward. The mis- 
take is often made of keeping the center too 
high in the lower Lalf of the stack. When 
the upper part is reached, there will be 
great danger of the sides slipping out. The 
center is then permitted to become more 
flat as the top is approached. At the point 
where drawing in begins an extra circle of 
bundles should be laid inside of the outer 
row, so as to make the center considerably 
higher than the outside. As a rule, the 
stack should be smaller at the base than 
the middle. This will cause the outer rows 
of bundles to slant downward, as they set- 
tle faster than those in the middle. The 
top of the stack need not run to a very 
high point. Flat tops are, of course, to be 
avoided, but draw in gradually and do not 
run up too high. Do not allow one side of 
the stack to extend further out than the 
other, or it will lean when finished, or will 
settle to one side and take water if there 
is much rain. 

It is best to use a fork with a rather short 
handle in stacking, as the operator can then 
avoid stepping on the outer rows of bundles, 
besides making it possible for him to place 
them steeper and more slanting on the 
outer row. The center of stack will also 
be firmer and settle least. The work will 
be more easily and quickly accomplished 
than when the operator simply uses his 
hands. 





Highway Watering Troughs. 


L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA. 
Anyone who erects and maintains a suit- 
able watering trough at some point along 
his property for the benefit of the traveling 
public is in some states exempted from a 
certain amount of highway labor. It is and 
would be the part of a public benefactor if 
you could, at small expense, conduct the 
water from a spring or creek to a proper 
elevated trough at the roadside. It would 
in most cases benefit or be of convenience 
to you. It enhances the value of your prop- 
erty and makes you and the farm better 
known, as the watering place will be given 
your name. It will also encourage you to 
keep everything about the premises in bet- 
ter shape, as when waiting for horses to 
quench their thirst the people have a good 
opportunity to see in what condition you 
keep the farm. If the trough can be lo- 
tated high enough so horses can drink with- 
out being unchecked, it will prove a still 
greater convenience. However, erect it, if 
not more than 1 ft above the ground. 





Bringing Up a Poor Farm—E. W., Pa: 
Cowpeas will bring up the fertility of a 
light soil better than .anything else with 
the exception of a heavy application of ma- 
nure or fertilizer. Plow and plant them in 
early June and let them die down in the 
fall and plant again next year, if you can 
give up the land for two years. This will 
be better: than to plow in the fall; lime 
lightly during the winter and sow to clover 
the next spring. 








How to Market Gooseberries. 
S, A. BEACH, NEW YORK, 


Gooseberries may be marketed either 
green or ripe. Some growers pick the 
smaller fruits green and allow the finest 


fruits to ripen. This is less exhausting for 
the bushes than it is to allow the whole 
crop to ripen. Others market the entire 
crop green, «4 method least exhausting to 
the bushes, and it also has this in its favor 
that the sooner the crop is in the market 
the less risk there is of its injury by sun- 
scald, mildew or other fungous or insect 
trouble. Each grower must determine for 
himself according to his local market con- 
ditions what method of handling the fruit 
is best for him. Green gooseberries are 
stripped from the branches quite rapidly. 


They may then be run through the fan- 
ning mill if necessary to free them from 
leaves, sticks, etc, and then packed for 


market. 

The style of package will be usually de- 
termined by the market demand. Some of 
the European sorts are best to grow for 
green gooseberries, because they attain con- 
siderable size very early in the season. 
Among the best sorts for this purpose are 
Industry (Whinham’s Industry), Crown Bob 
and Lancashire Lad. These are red vyarie- 
ties and are favorite market sorts in Eng- 
land, either green or ripe. The Whitesmith 
is a white variety, excellent quality and 
productive. Wellington’s Glory is also very 
productive, fruit large, yellowish, nearly 
white, and handsome in appearance. 


ae 


New Scale on Peach Trees. 





The peach trees of southeastern Pa are 
being attacked this year by a new scale in- 
sect known as the peach lecanium, The in- 
sects are motionless hemispherical bodies of 
a dark purple color, almost black, measur- 
ing one-eighth inch in diameter. They clus- 
ter upon the twigs and smaller branches, 
often crowded together on the under side of 
the twigs. The young insects, which began 
hatching the latter part of June, are mere 
brown specks, which walk up the twigs and 
fasten themselves on the new growth, where 
they remain for life feeding upon the juices 
of the peach tree. A few do no harm, but 
when there are thousands they weaken the 
tree and cause serious damage. 

The most satisfactory remedy is kerosene 
emulsion made by the usual formula and 
applied with a spray pump. While the young 
insects are creeping about and before their 
mature scale covering is developed, their 
destruction with this insecticide is quite 
easy and sure. Not all the trees in an or- 
chard will be attacked and it is necessary to 
treat those only which are affected. The 
orchardist should have a hand magnifying 
glass to make freauent observations to de- 
termine if the insects have been killed by 
the application, and if any have escaped 
with life after two days a second application 
should be made. Prompt and thorough work 
now will prove most effectual, 





French Market Gardening. 


M’KAY, NOVA SCOTIA, 

In the vicinity of Paris, a million acres 
are devoted to market gardening. In that 
locality artificial farming has reached such 
a pitch that a large part of the soi] is 
made to order, and by the terms of the 
lease the tenant_sometimes carries the soil 
away with him, just as he does his hotbed 
frames, water pipes and machinery. 

The suburban farmer usually begins with 
old forcing beds as a basis for his soil, 
but may make the foundation of sawdust 
and shavings, or any material that will fur- 
nish vegetable mold, adding fertilizing ma- 
terial with great liberality. On this com- 
bination he grows vegetables in the open 
air to the value of $1000 per acre and pays 
immense rents, sometimes as high as $160 
rer acre. At Cherbourg, much of the land 


JAMES M. 


has been reclaimed from the sea, and on 
this land 15,000 tons of vegetables are pro- 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


Guced and sent to the British markets. On 
the peninsula of Roscoff in Brittany are 26 
miles of market garden in a straight line. 


— 


When to Pick Muskmelons. 


With most of the smaller and gem type of 
melons and many of the medium class, as 
soon as the melon begins to ripen it cracks 
more or less up to the stem. As soon as 
this takes place, the fruit comes off easily 
leaving the stem behind and put in a cool 
place, it is sent to market. In some of the 
larger varieties the stem does not separate 
from the fruit of itself and when it does it 
leaves a large hole in the rind. In such 
cases it is best to cut the stem, leaving the 
lower portion attached to the fruit. 

Perhaps the most desirable method of 
dealing with these larger melons is to watch 
carefully the first signs of mellowing, 
which usually appear first in the middle 
portion of the fruit and as soon as the 
yellow tracings are seen, they should be 
picked. An experienced person can usually 
tell by the general appearance and sense 
of smell] of the fruit. 








Quickly Made Crates—Shoe boxes are the 
right shape and size for crates, just as they 
come empty from the shoe stores. Cut out 
two strips on each side and put a cross 








partition in the middle, and the crate is 
complete. This will prove very useful in 
handling the fruit crop, or for potatoes, etc. 
A short strip of wood with the under sur- 
face cut out for the fingers, nailed to each 
end, will prove convenient when handling 
the crates. 

Cabbage Pests—A. M. M., Onondaga Co, 
N Y: To judge by the description given, the 
cause of the destruction of your young cab- 
bage plants is the flea beetle. This little 
beetle is one of the most destructive insect 
enemies of a great variety of plants, princi- 
pally cabbage, turnips, radishes, potatoes, 
strawberries, etc. They emerge from the 
ground very early in spring, almost sim- 
ultaneously with the young plants, which 
they soon destroy. Unfortunately, there is 
no sovereign remedy against them known. 
Dusting the young plants with tobacco dust 
when they are wet with dew, is the most 
effective. Lime, ashes, plaster, kerosene 
emulsion, bordeaux mixture, etc, are also 
recommended, 





Financial Benefit of Tree Planting— 
About 25 years ago a southern railroad 
planted 1200 acres of waste land to Catalpa 
speciosa, The cost of land, planting and 
care to date has been $28,000. The net value 
of the timber now on the ground is said to 
be $2,432,000. This proves the possibility of 
clearing nearly $2,500,000 in a quarter of a 
century on a piece of ground one mile wide 
and two miles long. 


The Cabbage Worms bothered us badly 
during July but we soon got rid of them by 
using a mixture of equal parts of air-slaked 
lime, salt and wood ashes. This was sifted 
through a meal sieve and well mixed. Dust 
the mixture over and into the plants and it 
will be good-by worms. It seems to kill 
them quicker if it rains soon after it is put 
on.—[{D., S. Carnahan, Stafford Co, Kan. 





The Currants at A A Exper Farm have 
been a sight. The frost in May nipped 
the ends of the bunches and made them 
short, but the berries were very large. They 
were borne largely on the inside of the 
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bushes, much more so than ever before, and 
grew so large and heavy as to bend more 
than half the 15,000 plants to the ground. 


White Rye—D. T. D.:This is the common 
winter rye of which there is practically only 
one variety. It is sown in the fall in the 
Same manner as wheat. Seed can be pro- 
cured of nearly every seedsman. The flour, 
while very nutritious, does not make as 
light bread as wheat and is used mostly by 
people of foreign birth or parentage. 





Downey Mildew of the Cucumber can be 
successfully held in check by a systematic 
use of bordeaux mixture. With late crops 
spraying for this purpose need not begin 
until the 25th of July or the first of August: 





For Red Spiders that infest your pinks or 
other plants, flush the foliage with soap 
suds. Dry atmosphere encourages them. 
ta 2 


Second Cut Clover is the best hay for 
young calves and lambs. 








Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 





LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE 


Machines {or Threshing and Cleaning Grain. 


Also machines for SAWING WOOD, with 
circular and crosscut drag saws. 


Acknowledged regarding easy 
by ail wo ve § NE Best aercacen 
ity and quantity of work. 50-page pamphlet free 


A.W.GRAY’S SONS ,'siisr 


P.O. Box 8, Middletown Springs, Vt. 
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“Boxal” Kills A 
Potato Bugs 
And prevents Blight, 
Comes ready to use. $1 makes 100 gallons. 
BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 
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We are Headquarters for 
ol Seed Seed & Plants. 
Valuable book about ng bow togrom thoamndeot 
Bh veer Dd Le ne for10e 


GINSENG GARDENS, ROSEHILL, New New York. 


(Quince Culture 


W. Meech. The author, who has made the cul- 
tivetion’ of this fruit an important part of his life nould 
was imbued with the necessity for a work which shoul 
serve as a manual for the novice, as well as a of 
reference for all those of more experience. Every —_ 
connected with the successful cultivation of the qui ince 
far as known then was_ thoroughly expiniand in the first 
edition, the beneficial influence of which induced many 
fruit growers to give more care and attention to q 
culture. As a consequence of this, man 
relation to this subject have been brought to light, all 
ef which are embodied in this new and enlarged edition. 
Tieemrehed, dot. ine. postpaid . 1.00 

of this and many other publications 
OkANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Latayette PL, New York. 





Price, 
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Laying a Cement Floor. 


W. M, KINZER, INDIANA, 
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Prepare the surface where the floor is to 
be laid by filling up the low places with 
gravel, and after thoroughly wetting, tamp 
down solid. Give surface a gradual slant 
from manger to gutter of 1% in. It is very 
important that the tamping be well done, 
so there will be no place that will settle 
and cause the cement to crack. At the 
proper distance from the manger mark 
off the place for the gutter, varying from 
6 ft 3 in to 6 ft 8 in, owing to size and the 
breed of the cow. The gutter should be 
dug 3 in wide and deeper than wanted. It 
should be level from end to end when fin- 
ished and $8 in deep and 18 in wide at the 
bottom. 

Construct a box about 4 ft long and 8x18 
in, outside measure, to use in laying cement 
in the gutter. If you use partition posts, 
measure back from the manger the 
proper distance and drive piece 1 in 
iron pipe 18 in long into the ground, 
leaving it 6 in above’ the _— surface. 
These are to set partition posts on after 
boring a hole in the lower end of post. 
Posts set in cement will decay. Construct 
three boxes with tight bottoms 4x4 ft by 
using 12-ft plank, and put in a partition ev- 
ery 4 ft. Get a 2%4x6 in piece long enough 
to reach across the floor the short way, 
and a %x2 in strip of the same length. 

Into the first box put as much gravel as 
can be conveniently mixed and add one 
part cement to nine parts gravel. Mix thor- 
oughly and shovel over into box No 2, and 
mix again, and then shovel into the last 
box, where it is to be sprinkled until it is 
damper than freshly-dug earth. Lay down 
the 2%x6 in strip 2 ft from the starting 
point, and put concrete well tamped even 
with the top edge. 

Set a box in the gutter, having previously 
laid 2% in of concrete in the bottom of 
trench, and fill in around with concrete 
to within one-half inch of top. When the 
first strip of concrete is laid across the end 
of cow stalls, you are ready for the finish 
coat. Place the %x2 in strip on top of the 
2%4x6 and apply on top of concrete cement 
and sifted sand, free from dirt, in the pro- 
portion of one part cement to three parts 
sand. Use a board for a straight edge and 
strike off the top. Leave the surface slight- 
ly rough, as cows will slip when surface is 
troweled off smooth. Take up 2%x6 in 
piece and move forward 2 ft and slide the 
box in the gutter also. Step into the box 
and finish the bottom and sides of the gut- 
ter. Round off the edges so they will not 
crumble when stepped on. After floor has 
been laid two or three days, it should be 
sprinkled twice a day for a week. 

At the far end in the picture you will 
notice a box swinging over the gutter. This 
is a homemade manure carrier constructed 
of wide poplar boards and swung on com- 
mon barn door hangers and track. The ma- 
nure is shoveled into the carrier as it is 
pushed along, and is hauled into a manure 
shed, where it is spread out level and 
tramped by the stock. When the track (110 
ft) and carrier were put up, the total cost 
amounted to $5. A carrier is much more 
satisfactory than a push cart or ‘wheel- 
barrow. The cément floor shown also was 
laid as above, and has been entirely satis- 
factory. Keep plenty of straw on floor and 
there is no danger of cows getting sore 
knees. When laying floors for horse stalls, 
the cement should be about four inches 
thick. 





Care of Breeding Sheep. 


CHARLES I. ALLEN, CONNECTICUT, 





The care required by breeding sheep 
throughout the year depends largely on 
the breed and what we are breeding for. If 
the object is.to raise early. winter lambs 
for market the ewes should Have all suck- 
ing lambs taken away, and the ram turned 
with them as soon as possible after the first 
of May. The ram should be a thorough- 





bred of some one of the mutton breeds and 
as good a one of the breed as we can get. 
The ewes are more apt to mate when their 
milk is drying off and the sooner we can 
get the lambs after the first of October the 
better price we can get for them. 

The ewes should now be kept on good 
pasture and if thin should be fed some grain 
so as to get them in good condition before 
lambing time. If pasture is short a field of 
dwarf essex rape is an excellent substitute 
which may be fed until snow comes. If 
at any time the sheep should show any in- 
dications of having parasites they should 
be dipped in some good sheep dip. As all 
sheep are liable to the attack of internal 
parasites, they should have worm powders 
mixed with salt before them at all times. 
It is presumed that we have warm stables 
provided or we would not attempt to raise 
winter lambs. As soon as snow comes the 
ewes should be kept in stable, with plenty 
of bedding and running spring water where 
they can get it at all times. If the stables 
are sufficiently warm it is well to shear the 
ewes as soon as they are put in for the 
winter, especially if they show any signs 
of having ticks on them. 

As soon as the ewes have lambed, the 
grain ration should be gradually increased 
so as to give them all they will eat, with 


plenty of good rowen hay and roots of some 
kind or good sweet ensilage. For grain, I 
prefer good wheat bran and corn or corn 
meal. Oats are also good, but usually too 
expensive. A small quantity of linseed oil 
meal is also desirable. If the lambs begin 
to come in October, some of them will be 
ready to sell by Christmas. The ewes from 
which the lambs are taken can sometimes 
be induced to foster other lambs that may 
have lost their mothers or be twins. If not 
provided with other lambs they should be 
separated from the others and fed little 
or no grain and their udders’ carefully 
milked out until all danger of inflamma- 
tion has passed. If the object is to raise 
spring lambs to come in February and 
March, the care of the ewes is much the 
same, but the ram should not be turned 
with them until September and at that time 
they will readily mate without any special 
care. They do not need as much grain or 
as careful housing in the early winter, and 
the stables do not need :to be as warm. 
Again if the object is to have the lambs 
come in May and June, when the ewes are 
on pasture, the time of mating should be 
delayed until December. The ewes may be 
kept through the winter with little or no 
grain and if the ground is bare they may 


A CEMENTED STABLE FLOOR 








LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


run out of doors much of the time. Raising 
lambs at this season requires less care and 
expense than in the winter, but the prices 
obtained for them are much less and we/ 
lose much of the valuable manure that the 
grain-fed ewes and lambs make through 
the winter. If we are raising sheep for their 
wool principally, there is no particular ob- 
ject in having the lambs come early and 
probably May or June lambs are the most 
profitable. 

In summing up. Whatever object we are 
breeding for, the ewes should be fed at all 
times so as to keep themselves and their 
lambs in healthy growing condition and the 
early lambs especially should be forced 
as fast as possible by means of extra food 
given to the ewes. They should also be 
kept free from internal and external para- 
sites of all kinds by the use of suitable 
remedies and preventives. 


The Right Kind of Bone—A hog with a 
weak leg and a poor foot is not a profitable 
hog for the feeder, for, when a hog’s foot is 
sore and he is lame, he does not fatten or 
grow, hence the importance of having 
good feet and strong flinty bone in our 
commercial hog. The butcher has no use 
for 10 or 20 lbs more o€ bone to each hog. 
Large, coarse, spongy bone has had its day 
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and is not wanted now by anyone. 
exper stations have conclusively proved 
the fact that the bone of the animal can 
be hardened, strengthened and improved 
by the food given. Bone meal can be fed 
to hogs in some instances profitably and 
is ‘recommended by some, but wood ashes 
will answer all purposes and can be had 
mostly without any outlay of money, 
[Elias Gallup, California. 





Hay and Pasture for Sheep—H. A., 
Mich: Fifty tons of hay would be enough 
to winter 100 medium grade sheep, although 
the size of the sheep would not have much 
to do with it. From 20 to,50 acres of land 
will be required to pasture them. For this 
number of sheep it would be advisable to 
raise some soiling crop. Forage Crops, by 
Shaw, price $1 postpaid from this office, 
will give you full information on the sub- 
ject. 


Grazing Forest Lands—Western sheep- 
men are strongly against the order of the 
U S gov’t prohibiting the grazing.of gov’t 
forest lands. Gov’t officials say that sheep 
and eattle destroy the undergrowth and 
young saplings and prevent the forest from 
renewing itself 








Making an Open Milk Wagon. 


E, C. BIRGE, 





The wagon is a short reach, side spring, 
light vehicle capable of handling 100 qts 
in bottles or 200 qts in cans. This body can 
be made by anyone handy with tools, at 
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BIRGE’S MILK WAGON. 


home, although I had a carriage maker 
build this one, as I was too busy at the 
time to do it myself... Instead of a wagon 
box, the foundation is a bed similar to the 
bed of a cart body. Half-inch rods being 
used instead of slats. Rods are better than 
slats for the bed of a cart body. 

Here are the specifications of the wagon 

body: Length 6 ft, width 3 ft. Three 14%4x 
2 inx6 ft ash sticks and two, 1%x2 inx3 ft 
ash sticks; 6 rods %4-inx3 ft (scant, so as 
not to come through the sides), and 2 half- 
inch boards, from the bed. Mortise sticks 
together, drive in rods and staple boards 
to rods. Instead of a dashboard the front 
is built up solid 29 in high with half-inch 
boards fastened to corner stakes mortised 
‘nto the bed 22 in back from the front. An- 
other stake 29 in high is mortised into bed; 
and 5 slats, 2 inx9-16, on each’side connect 
the side stakes. 
i QOn-top 16 in.is tight.boarded, rein holes 
go through the front close to the top, and in 
the center under the top board is a pigeon 
hole 8x7x16 in, with a 3% in. strip across 
the bottom front. This is handy for mail, 
account book, and other odds and’ ends. 
On each side is space for a 40-qt milk can 
and room to turn it over into a dipping 
zcan without hitting the top. If no cans 
larger than thirties are used a lower front 
would do. This front protects the cans 
from sun, dust, etc. 

At the back the posts are 15 in high. The 
front post is sét 32 in from rear end, leaving 
an entrance 18 in wide. The diagram will 
explain the details of the back. The end 
board is 15 in high, slatted, hinged to drop 
down and closes with catches. All the posts 
are strap-bolted to the bed, and the whole 
body is very firm. The seat can be made 
stationary or movable as desired. 


How the Deep Can Works. 


CURTIS. 





F. C. 





‘As soon as possible after milking place 
the milk in a tin vessel not over 8 in in 
diameter and 20 in deep, closely covered and 
set in cold water as deep as the milk in the 
vessel at a temperature preferably 39 de- 
grees, or not colder, there to remain at rest 
for 12 or more hours, when the creaming 
will be found perfect, or as perfect as pos- 
sible by any gravity process. The effect 
thus produced is brought about: by cooling 
the milk from nearly blood heat, 98 degrees, 
to preferably 39 degrees while the milk is 
strictly at rest. Airing to get out supposed 
odors is mere assertion—it is agitation of 
the milk while it should be strictly at rest. 
To cool the milk below 39 degrees would be 
injurious. Why? 

It is conceded by those who have made 
a study of the subject that milk is about 
87 per cent water and 13 per cent of other 
matter and that it heats and cools much 
slower than water. It shrinks in volume 
in cooling down to 39 degrees a liquid half 
ounce to the gallon. If cooled below 39 de- 
grees it begins to expand and on freezing 
may burst the vessel. It is claimed that the 
desired raising or separating the milk from 
the cream is brought about by the effect 
‘of sudden cooling of the milk in the manner 
stated—that placing the can of warm milk 
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in the cold water cools the warm milk on 
the outside of the can, and by so cooling 
shrinks it: in volume, but makes it heavier 
in bulk. Hence it forms a downward cur- 
rent on the outside of the can and an up- 
ward current.in the middle. The cream, 
the part that does not cool as quickly as the 
watery part of the milk, retains its bulk, is 
lighter and remains on top. This has been 
proved with glass vessels with black specks 
in the milk, which were shown to move in 
the currents as described. 





Explain Basis of Stock Awards—George 
McKerrow of Wisconsin thinks that after 
awards have been made in the ring, judges 
should make it a point to explain briefly 
reasons for the awards. Frequently the av- 
erage farmer and even expert breeders at 
ringside are unable to understand just the 
points upon which the awards are based 
and it will allay dissatisfaction if the judges 
after having carefully gone over the ani- 
mals will point out just where the winners 
get their superiority. He also states posi- 
tively that if judges in the breeding ring 
find no specimen that has merit in the 
type it represents, he should send such 
animals out of the ring without an award, 
even if there be nothing upon which to 
place the ribbons. 





Process or Renovated Butter is possibly 
a@ more dangerous and damaging counter- 
feit of straight creamery butter than oleo. 
It is being exported in large quantities in 
the style of package adopted by the U S 
dep’t of agri in its recent export trials to 
England and: is. labeled “finest American 
cmy butter.” .The effect of this on the fu- 
ture butter trade with Great Britain will 
probably be the same as was the exporta- 


‘ tion of filled cheese on our cheese trade, 


harmful in the extreme, 





Dorset Sheep for Range—W. B. D., 
Tenn: Dorset sheep will meet the range 
conditions on mountain and hill as well as 
the Southdowns. For large ranges where 
several hundred or even thousands are 
kept in-one flock, there is no breed that 
will equal the Merino. A manure spreader 
should prove a good investment where. 25 
head of horses and cattle or their equiva- 
lent are Kept. 


A Record Price of $50,000 for a thorough- 
bred yearling filly was paid recently in 
England by R. Sievier at the Duke of West- 
minster’s sale for a daughter of Ornament 
by Persimmon. A son of Kissing Cup by 
Orme brought $45,500, while 12 yearlings 
sold for a total of $215,000. 





Wooden Butter Packages and parchment 
paper must be thoroughly soaked before 
packing butter in them, else there will be 
lots of trouble with the butter. Steam or 
scald the packages and then soak in cold 
brine over night. The paper needs several 
hours’ soaking also. 





American Agriculturist’s series of arti- 
cles, present prices and future values, are 
an important feature and give much valu- 
able and timely matter.—[W. J. Bennett, 
Putnam. Co, N Y. 
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The old reliable remedy Spavii Ringhenes, ts, 
f tcures without a blem- 
Carbs and all forms o +1, Six for oe 


d bliste: p 
ish because it does not blister. 

liniment for family use it has no equal, Ask yourdrug- 
gist for Kendall’s Spavin Oure, “+A Treatise on 


H »? the boo: or address 5 
the Horse,” ONDALL 00., Enosburg Falls, Vt- 













“APPLETON QUALITY IS THE BEST,” 


ENSILAGE 
MACHINERY 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION. 













(with or with- 
out self-feed.) 
Swivel Fodder 
Carriers, Ensil- 
age Wagons, 
Sweep Horse 
Powe 

Tread Horse 
Powers, Gaso- 
line Engines. 











WE MAKE also a complete line of Shredd 
Huskers, Shellers, Feed Grinders, W ood Saws, W: 
Mills, Steel Tanks, etc. Strongest Guarantee. 


156 Page Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 


4 Fargo St. BATAVIA, ILL. 











PY 
Guaeran Dou 
and Combination 


New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, 


Aug. 27 to Sept. 1, 1900. 


Grounds enlarged and improved, buildings re- 
paired, repainted and renovated. All stock build- 
ings thoroughly fumigated. Everything in first- 
class condition for the largest and best agricultu- 
ral exposition ever held in New York State. 


$40,000 


In Premiums and Purses. 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST. 


J, H. DURKEE, Manager, S. C. SHAVER, Secy, 


SANDY HILL, N. Y. ALBANY, N. ¥. 


soos SPECIAL PRICES 1.0 
1} eral. teed. le 














SHARPLES 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


WAYS THE GEST. 


P. M, SHARP’ 


THE SHARPLES CO, 
West Chester Pa. 


Chicago, Ill, 








on 10 Days’ Trial. Lightest, 
easiest running HAND Separator. 


SEPARATOR: EREF 


- Cream 
Separator 


NATIONAL 


Free book tells all about it. 
National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 








The Study of Breeds 


By THOMAS SHAW 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota, formerly Professor of Agriculture at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and editor 
Canadian Live Stock Journal. 


This great work gives the origin and history of ali the 
pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine now found 
America, in a manner at once brief, comprehensive and in 
paar sequence. Italso deals with their present dis- 
tribution. It treats of the characteristics of each breed, 
showing relative size, adaptability, early maturity, feed- 
ing and breeding qualities, and uses in crossing and 
grading. It also gives relative milk production in cattle 
and wool production in eo It gives the recognized 
standards or scales of points where these exist, and where 
they do not, standards are submitted. It is a summary 
of condensations, stated in a manner at once clear, con- 
cise, comprehensive and exact. The time occupied in 


prep this book has covered a large portion of 12 
years. L[llustratious are given of male and female ani- 
mals of h breed that are true to the type. For-farmer, 


breeder student, the book is the one complete and 
reliable guide. Upward of 400 pages, nearly 100 full-page 
plates, cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York, 
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South, wherein it most largely circula 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
Pity Cents for six months; if not paid in gimy $1. 50 
ver year. Subscriptions can commence at any time a 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘Ol, shows that Ran has been 
received ‘wo to January ‘1, 1901; Feb, ‘01, to February 1, 
1901, and on. Some time is + after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tipue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
tied by letter to discontinue, when 1 arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents _per agate line 
(14. lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
Vertising rates, see that department. Only advertisements 
from reliable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv dissatis- 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported to ‘us, 
When writing advertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ 
in American Agriculturist so they will do their best by 
you and also credit us with your trade. American Agri- 
culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business in the Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We sitively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
guarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
It means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjested while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
t.ser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. In other words, you can do business with our 
advertisers in the same confidence you would have if you 
went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ordering. 


REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00,, one-cent_ stamps _ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JU DD COMPANY, A two-cent Revenue 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 


money orders. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
ORANGE — JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


_FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 21, 1900. 

The creamery law of the future must pro- 
vide some plan by which the patrons may 
know that they get pay for what they 
bring, with no chance for continued errors 
or fraud on the part of the management. 
In most states the present and pending laws 
are incomplete in this all-important require- 
ment. 
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Tesla says it will yet be feasible to pro- 
cure nitrogen from the air in a form suit- 
able for fertilizing purposes by means of 
electricity. By transmitting electric power 
great distances without wires, Tesla also 
thinks that power will be made so cheap 
it will pay to pump water for irrigating 
lands that cannot be otherwise utilized. 
Such possibilities in agriculture are quite as 
remarkable as the revolution in manufac- 
tures, commerce, transportation, mining, 
war, etc, suggested by Tesla’s article in the 
Century magazine for June. Yet such a 
source of cheap nitrogen would be no more 
remarkable and not as practicable as the 
method by which every intelligent farmer 
now extracts nitrogen from the air instead 
of paying 15 or 20 cents a pound for it. 
Clover, alfalfa, horse beans, crimson clover, 
velvet beans, cowpeas, and similar legumi- 
nous crops have the power to extract nitro- 
gen from the soil’s atmosphere, by means of 
nitrifying organism or bacteria. These crops 
will thrive on poor land if dressedewith a 
little potash and phosphoric acid, and then 
if plowed under (in whole or in part), the 
nitrogen thus obtained is added to the soil’s 
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supply of plant food. The wonderful func- 
tion of bacteria is just beginning to be 
realized in agriculture, as in other indus- 
tries. In this and other ways nature will 
help intelligence as applied to farming, more 
readily and efficiently than to idly wait 
some transcendant discovery for the artifi- 
cial extraction of atmospheric nitrogen, 

Those interested in irrigation were great- 
ly encouraged when the last congress ap- 
propriated $100,000 to be used in making 
irrigation surveys. This, with the $20,000 
available for irrigation investigation under 
the general deficiency bill, will give an im- 
petus to this work and act as a stimulus 
to greater effort. No one agricultural 
problem is of more vital importance than 
the watering of our arid and _ semi-arid 
lands. In view of the work to be done un- 
der this appropriation, the annual meeting 
of the national irrigation association at Chi- 
cago in November promises to be of un- 
usual value. To this organization largely 
belongs the credit of securing this money 
and bringing to the attention of the whole 
country the benefit which comes from the 
reclamation and settlement of the now un- 
productive and unoccupied land. Reforesta- 
tion, the proper leasing of public grazing 
land, construction of storage reservoirs, the 
adoption of harmonious and uniform irriga- 
tion laws and all related subjects will re- 
ceive attention. Chairman George H. Max- 
well of Chicago has the program in charge 
and, as usual, it will be an interesting one. 
At the meeting much of interest to the 
middle state and eastern farmer will be 
presented, for the artificial application of 
water to crops is becoming more and more 
important to farmers and gardeners in the 
neighborhood of great cities. The idea that 
irrigation cannot be profitably applied west 
of the Mississippi is erroneous, and grad- 
ually agriculturists are putting_in water- 
ing plants. To these men and others who 
contemplate tmprovement of this kind, dis- 
cussions at this meeting will be of especial 
value. 

ES ee ee 

It is the liberal crop moving off quickly 
at fairly good prices which in the long run 
is best for the producer. This promises to 
be the situation the present season in 
peaches. The outlook is excellent for a 
generous yield in the middle and eastern 
states, the transportation companies are 
making extra preparations to handle the 
crop, and given moderate prices to con- 
sumers the consumption will be enormous. 
The Pennsylvania, the Lackawanna and 
other re ads covering the Jersey penin- 
sula, New York, etc, are putting into shape 
sev eral thousand cars to meet the demand 
in distributing the heavy crop of peaches. 
The trade is anticipating medium to low 
prices, but there will be compensation in 
bulk. With labor in our densely popu- 
lated eastern states well employed, the pur- 
chasing capacity of the people is great, and 
there will be a very wide distribution of 
this splendid fruit. Right here bear in 
mind that quality and honesty in packinz 
counts. In years of plenty it is the trash 
which does not return shipping and com- 
mission charges. Peach growers in Geor- 
gia long since found this out. 

celtics 

The railroads are getting on firmer 
ground, according to advance figures from 
the 12th annual report of the interstate 
commerce commission for the year ended 
June 30. The number of railways in the 
hands of receivers, on date named, was 71, 
a net decrease of 23 compared with the pre- 
vious year. The mileage for the twelve 
months showed again of 2898 miles, the 
greatest in seven years, placing the total at 
substantially 190,000 miles of single track, 
with nearly 37,000 locomotives and 1,376,000 
ears of all classes. An analysis of the fig- 
ures presented in the report points to the 
large amount of ‘‘water’” in the share capi- 
tal, hinting at’ the ‘necessity, from _ the 
standpoint of the railroads, of levying heavy 
transportation charges upon farm produce 
and other commodities in order to maintain 


or even approach a dividend-paying basis. 
The full report of the commission will not 
include any record of positive advance made 
toward giving that body more power, and 
this is an important question still left for 
the consideration of a future congress. 

In the earlier years of the decade, the ex- 
ports of agricultural products were 75 to 79 
per cent of the total. In the last four years, 
with the exception of 1898, the proportion 
has been close to 66 per cent. But there is 
no losing ground in our splendid foreign 
trade in farm produce, the actual exports 
in dollars creeping up steadily. The sug- 
gested loss is due, instead, to the. rapid 
growth in exports of manufactured goods, 
these forming a larger proportion of the 
whole than ever before. Our manufactur- 
ers are securing a strong hold upon the 
markets of the world, supplying them with 
finished products, utilizing the ever-increas- 
ing quantities of raw material, and in this 
way helping our splendid home markets. 
There is every reason to anticipate further 
steady growth of our foreign trade in farm 
produce in tonnage and dollars, notwith- 
standing the fact that manufacturers seem 
to be creeping up in their proportion of the 
whole foreign trade. 





Basket and Question Box. 





Edelweiss—N,. F., New York: The botan- 
ical name of this interesting plant is 
Leontopodium alpinum. It belongs to the or- 
der Compositae and is a native of the Alps 
of Switzerland, where it grows close up to 
the perpetual snow. It is a low-growing, 
tufted, woolly perennial herb and is much 
prized by travelers. Our climatic condi- 
tions are so different from those of its na- 
tive home that it has generally defied culti- 
vation, but at the recent spring exhibition 
of the American institute, New York, very 
good plants raised in pots were exhibited. 





Care of Old Strawberry Beds—The sec- 
ond year of bearing the fruit is earlier but 
usually less profitable on account of small 
size. Where the bed is retained it is neces- 
sary to clean out the rows as soon as the 
last fruit is gathered, properly cultivating 
the intervening soil. Some practice burn- 
ing over the plantation before cultivation. 
To do this, mow off the tops of the plants 
and burn them, thus destroying rust, in- 
sects and old mulch. The burning is done 
as early as possible to give the plants op-~- 
portunity for forming new leaves and fit 
themselves for winter.—[Prof F. R. Rane. 





Moving Wire and Picket Fence—Wish- 
ing to move a wire and picket fence, we 
cut the fence loose from the posts, letting 
it down on the ground, then rolled it up 
and hauled it away ona sled. As the lower 
ends of the pickets were a little rotten, 
they were placed on the top. We unrolled 
the fence, stretched it as much as we could 
by hand, set it up and wired it to the posts. 
The old fence reached about half way, ‘so 
we finished it out with new, hitching it on 
one end of the old. This stretched most of 
the kinks out of the fence and it looked 
very well for an old one.—[C. C. Beals, In- 
diana. 





The Tent Caterpillar—Inquirer, N Y: The 
only direct damage which the tent caterpil]- 
lar does is to eat the leaves, but the result 
is shown in the poor growth of the wood 
and of fruit, and in the failure of the fruit 
buds to develop for the ensuing year. The 
injury depends upon the amount of the 
leaves eaten. The caterpillar transforms 
into a chrysalis from which the moth es- 
capes in two or three weeks, lays its eggs 
and soon dies. The moth is of a pale, dull 
reddish-brown color, crossed by oblique, 
parallel, whitish lines. The female is about 
14% in across the fully expanded wings. The 
moth lives only a few days and flies only 
at night 














Preparing Ducks for Market. 


GEORGE H. POLLARD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


We kill at 10 weeks. The common way 
of fattening would be to cut off the bran 
at eight weeks. We do not change the 
food from the time we begin to give them 
equal parts of bran and meal right up to 
the killing time, and so do not have the 
bother of getting the separate foods mixed. 
Green food we do not give at all to the 
young ducks, unless we intend them for 
breeders, and then we give them a mod- 
erate amount of green food. You can get 
quicker growth with beef scrap than to 
add green food. We usually kill at 10 weeks, 
because at that time they pick better. Beef 
scraps start the pin feathers; the bird that 
has had very little beef scraps will pick 
at 12 or 13 weeks very nicely, but at 10 or 11 
weeks the pin feathers start quite freely if 
the ducks have been fed with beef scraps. 

The Pekin duck should be dry picked. In 
the west and in New York state they are 
scalded quite extensively, but in the east 
they are dry picked. In the south they pay 
only 3c apiece for picking, while we pay 6 
to 8c. The lowest prices in the duck mar- 
ket are from the first of July to the first of 
Sept, and from Sept to Nov the price al- 
ways goes up from 2 to 5c a pound. 


Meat Food for Chicks and Ducklings. 











Feeding experiments with about 1000 
chicks and 170 ducklings at the exper sta, 
Geneva, N Y, indicate that ducklings with- 
out an abundant supply of animal food 
seem unable to make a natural and profit- 
able growth. In general, the rations con- 
taining animal food were better liked by 
the chickens than those consisting wholly 
of vegetable food. After the period of most 
rapid growth had passed and the young 
birds approach maturity, the difference be- 
tween the animal and vegetable rations was 
slight. 

In a special series of experiments, bone 
ash was supplied to rations of vegetable 
food and the results for chickens were equal 
to a ration containing animal feed so far 
as the rapidity of growth was concerned 
and less food was required for equal results. 
For laying hens, the rations were equal in 
efficiency for some months, but the ration 
containing animal food proved somewhat 
more enduring than the one containing bone 
ash. For ducklings, the ration containing 
bone ash was decidedly inferior to the one 
containirg animal food. It is suggested 
that where green bone could not be used 
for chickens, as good results could often 
be secured by using ground dry bones, thus 
supplying the phosphates which seem so 
necessary for growing chickengor laying hens. 


To Break Up Sitters. 


Feed them high and turn them away 
from their nest.—[Missouri Poultryman. 

Have a separate yard for them without 
nest boxes. Feed oats and wheat. Two or 
three days is sufficient to break up most 
sitters.—[W. H. Martin, Ct. 

Place sitting hens in a covered tub in 
which is a couple of inches of water for 48 
hours.—[F. I. Mills, Va. 

When they first become broody they are 
easily broken up if let alone for a week or 
two. It will take about as long to break 
them up as to raise a brood of chicks.—[K. 
B., Oregon. 

Take a flour cask head out, bore six or 
more inch holes in the bottom to give it 
air; put about 4 in deep of sticks or brush 
in the bottom of the cask to prevent the 
hen sitting close. Three or four days will 
effect a cure.—[John C Boorse, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Make a box or coop about 3 ft square. 
Cover the bottom with % in rounds as 
far apart as possible without the fowls 
passing through between them. From one 
to three days is sufficient to break them 
up.—[G. W. 8S., Massachusetts. 

Put them in a pen, a yard, a house, or 
confined place, without a nest or any in- 











THE POULTRY YARD 


viting place to sit, and leave a young cock- 
erel with them. One is enough, but two or 
more cockerels will do it quicker. A few 
hours and not over a day will cure her, 
but leave her with the cockerel or cockerels 
a few days, and put her back where she 
belongs.—[Sid Conger, Indiana 

Take three or four feet of large cord, tie 
one end to the hen’s leg, being careful not 
to make a slip-knot. Fasten the other end 
to a large brick. Then anchor the hen out 
under a tree where she will not be scared 
and where she will be sheltered from the 
sun. Supply all the food she will eat, and 
a little more, also a pan of water. At night 
put the outfit under a proper shelter, on 
a bare floor, not inclosed in any way. Three 
days, or at most, four, will do the business. 
[C. W C., New Jersey. 

I select a pen and then collect my hens 
that I wish to break up, and put them in 
it, turn my nest box upside down, leaving 
roost and platform to prevent them from 
sitting on the ground. I find this method 
works very well in my case, as I do not 
have to take them out of the pen after 
they are broken up, but leave them there 
and give them a nest box. Then when 
I have more fowls I select another pen 
and do likewise. If a man only keeps a 
small number of fowls, he could make a 
pen in his house and keep it for that pur- 
pose.—[E. Brock, Massachusetts. 





The Lamp Egg Tester illustrated is of 
German manufacture, but it can be succezs- 
fully imitated for home 
use. It consists of an ord- 
inary lamp, with a metal 
reflector at one side, and 
on the opposite side 
a metal or pasteboard 
shield, with a shelf at the 
top to keep off light 
from above, anda small 
shelf about three inches 
below, with an aperture a 
little smaller than the av- 
erage egg. Eggs placed at 
this aperture may be examined and tested 
with great certainty. 





Egg Eating—A recent ‘Canadian govern- 
ment report advocates beheading as the 
best remedy for egg eating. This plan is 
too radical. Often egg-eating hens will be 
cured simply by furnishing dark nests. At 
other times, the cause of the habit is thin- 
shelled eggs, and feeding oyster shells will 
stop it. Furnishing animal food, especial- 
ly chopped veal, is sometimes a cure. In 
some cases the fault is confined to two or 
three hens in the flock, and removing them 
will prevent the habit from spreading.—[L. 
M. England. 





Shelter for Chickens—When removing a 
shingle roof from the stable or any out- 
building, save two sections of the rafters 
and their covering, which set up together 
on the ground in some part of the poultry 
inclosure, with the open ends of this im- 
provised shelter north and south. This will 
afford a very serviceable protection from 
the heat of the sun, etc, on hot days when 
the chickens do not wish to remain in the 
house, if inclosure has no other shelter.—f{J. 
G. Allshouse, Pennsylvania. 





A Turkey Farm—Each winter we care 
for 400 to 500 Bronze turkeys in one flock, 
which are allowed to roam over 40 acres of 
timber land. Nights they are inclosed with- 
in a stockade of one acre, in which we have 
provided suitable perches for their conve- 
nience in roosting. Under ordinary circum- 
stances our’ percentage of loss is indeed 
very small. During the winter we sell and 
ship for breeding purposes all but possibly 
60 females and 10 males, which we reserve 
for breeders, and from them we sell eggs. 
At the present time we are producing about 
four dozen turkey eggs per day from this 
one flock and nearly as many more from 
other separate flocks.—[Charles McClave, 
Ohio. 
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Straight Road 
To Health 


Is by the way of paritying the blood. Germs 
and impurities in the blood cause disease 
and sickness. Expelling these impurities 
removes the disease. ood’s Sarsaparilla 
does this and it does more. It makes the 
blood rich by increasing and vitalizing the 
red globules and giving it power to transmit 
to the organs, nerves, and muscles the nutri- 
ment contained in digested food. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. 
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How About a New Feed 
Gutter ? 
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It will prove a great saving of time, strength, 
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patience and nerve force and an economical move 
on your part to have one this fall. Then why not %& 
@ investigate the merits of the best series of cutters @ 
@ on the market, 


The Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin? 
= ENSILAGE GUTTERS. 


They are simple, strong, durable, most perfee e 
@, Constructed and will do the same amount of wor 
* with half the power required by any other cutter on 
e the market. Your equipment is incomplete without @ 
** one of these machines. They are made in all sizes 
@ for either hand or power. We issue a catalogue @ 
> descriptive of above cutter and carriers, sent free. 
e@ Drop us a line and see for yourself. 


= 
@ BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL C0.,< 
$ Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. © 
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Makes grinding a 
pleasure, Requires no 
more labor than is neces- 
sary to propel a bicycle. 


ih 
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FOR SALE. 


Second-hand and New Engines, Boilers, Heaters and 
Pumps; wood and a machinery of all kinds. 
3000 second-hand Pulleys, and 10,000 feet of Shafting, all 
sizes. 2 carloads of Steam Pipe, second-hand. We makea 
speciaity of Saw and Planing Mill Machinery. Just re- 
ceived a carload of Rubber Belting. 1000 new Thresher 
Belts. All goods guaranteed as represented. Take In- 
terurban Car. HARRIS MACHINERY CO., 1008 
Washington Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Agricultural Books Send te ORANce sup 
wittitijwimb:>pas 
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Watching Wheat Crop Conditions. 


The situation in American wheat fields is 
in much the same position as noted in 
American Agriculturist a weekago. Scatter- 
ed rainfall in the northwest has no doubt 
brought some improvement to late sown 
spring wheat, while large areas of early 
sown were long since beyond hope of re- 
covery. Harvest is progressing rapidly in 
the winter-wheat territory and the yield in 
the most favored states is excellent, in 
sharp contrast with disappontment in the 
Ohio valley and Mich. Such new winter 
wheat as has been threshed is being ab- 
sorbed by interior mills, and many farm- 
ers are in no haste to thresh. The wheat 
market, meanwhile, continues greatly un- 
settled, with operators more interested in 
crop conditions at) home and abroad than 
in actual movement. 

As pointed out in these columns, from 
time to time, the foreign prospect for small 
grains is such as to encourage European 
buyers to withhold genuine support, even 
granting that our American crop is bound 
to be moderate at best. Recent advices 
indicate fairly good prospects in Europe 
and the U K, although in England the 
crop is about two weeks late. Weather con- 
ditions in Russia are reported generally 
favorable and outlook for a good crop. This 
is true in the main of Roumania and Aus- 
tro-Hungary; Austria wheat is looking bet- 
ter than rye. Some cdvices report improve- 
ment in French crop which at one time 
seemed very dubious, and it is still con- 
sidered certain that the yield will be below 
an average. Conditions fair in Italy, Ger- 
many and Spain. The outlook in India is 
dubious, owing to drouth conditions. The 
area under wheat in Argentina is said to 
be a full one owing to favorable weather 
conditions at seeding time and also a large 
increase there of flax. 


SE  -___ 


Midsummer Heaviness in Wool. 








Manufacturers of woolen goods located 
in the east are buying conservatively, and 
are not believed to hold very large stocks, 
but are restricting their output of finished 
fabrics. Considerable dullness prevails in 
O, Pa and Mich wools, with recent transac- 
tion in eastern centers on the basis of 29@ 
30c per lb for Ohio XX, and 23c for Mich X. 
Texas wool is quiet, with the clip largely 
concentrated in a few hands in that state. 
Territory wools are lower, and this is true 
practically throughout the west, with re- 


stricted sales in Mont, Wyo, etc. Our quo- 
tations are revised as follows, showing 
comparisons: 

WOOL PRICES PER POUND AT BOSTON IN CENTS. 


ony 3s Feb6é Septi0 Junel 
1 1900 1899 1899 
Ohio and Pa, 
XX and above, 30 37@38 %31@32 27@28 
; 33 29@30 25@26 
Nol, 31@32 33@34 29 
Fine'un washed, 1 23 4«=617@18 
Ohio delaine, 31@32 38@40 34@35 29 
Michigan 
X and above, 2@23 30 24@25 21@22 
ol, 30 36 31@32 @27 
Fine unwashed, 17@18 + 22@23 19@20 16@17 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 
Combing % blood, 2@25 29@30 23@24 23 
Clothing % blood, _ 29@30 23@24 23 
Texas (scoured basis), 
Spring fine, 60@62 50@52 4@43 
= eet ar ™ 7 comes ae 
pring, northern free, @i 43 
Southern, 45a! s Ose 51@52_ 37@ 12 
Territory ordinary (scoured basis), 
ne, 50@52 51@52 42@43 
Medium, 48@50 58 50@5l1 38@40 
Col and New Mexico, 
Improved 18@20  20@23 «(16@18 = 16@18 
Coarse and carpet, 16a17  17@18 + 13@14 13@14 
Foreign wools (scoured basis), 
Australian combing, 70@75 97 75@82 66@72 
Australian clothing, 771@78 93@95 80@85 65@66 
Cape Colony clothing, @6 72@75 68@72 55 


The course of the wool market has con- 
tinued disappointing, and recent further de- 
eclines have carried the price substantially 
to the level of a year ago. The statistical 
position, including such important facts as 
supply of raw wool and demand for the 
finished product, has continued encouraging 
but outside influences have prevailed. These 
include, first of all, the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in Europe manifested in the further 
drop in wool prices in the latest series of 
London auction sales of colonials. The 





wars in South Africa and China have dis- 
turbed the money markets of Europe, this 
in turn affecting the manufacturers and 
the industrial world. Another item affect- 
ing wool prices is the very liberal use of 
substitutes in turning out wearing mate- 
rials, resulting in a lessened demand for the 
great staple. 





Disappointment in Yield of Hay. 

The hay crop of *’00 must eventually go 
on record as indifferent at best, and in 
many states decidedly poor. It is too early 
to forecast the rate of yield or tonnage, but 
present advices to American Agriculturist 
serve to intensify belief in a disappointing 
hay crop, as outlined in our preliminary 
report of June 9. Almost without exception 
the importent hay states have had unfavor- 
able weather. Our corps of county observ- 
ers very generally indicate in their reports 
continued drouth, often serious, and yield 
of hay light. The crop in the west is the 
shortest for many years, the condition be- 
ing highly unsatisfactory everywhere ex- 
cept in the Missouri valley. The drouth 
conditions which still prevail in the north- 
west are well known, and the hay short- 
age in that section has been anticipated. 
In the states of the Ohio and Missouri val- 
leys, however, the hay shortage is serious. 
May and a considerable part of April were 
dry over most of this district and as a re- 
sult the spring growth of grass was poor. 
The June rains came too late to improve 
the crop, but interfered to a considerable 
extent with the harvesting of such as was 
secured, Like conditions have prevailed 
throughout much of the older middle and 
eastern states. In Pa, the harvest is well 
advanced and somewhat disappointing. In 
the Empire state this important crop is 
bound to be very short, and in N E, June 
drouth caused a much lighter yield than 
earlier hoped. 

In Tenn and Ky the crop is less than an 
average and weather conditions damaged it 
much after it was cut. The Ohio hay crop 
is very short and secured in poor condi- 
tion. In Mich, the crop is better, but well 
under the average of recent years. In Ind 
and Ill it is less than a three-fourths crop, 
secured in but indifferent condition. In 
Wis, Minn, N D and § D, the crop is re- 
markably short and the question of forage 
for farm stock during the coming year may 
prove a serious one. In Ia, the crop is mod- 
erately good, while in Mo, Kan and Neb a 
larger yield than usual was secured under 
very favorable conditions. In addition to 
the shortage in yield, there appears a 
smaller acreage cut in most of the states 
of importance than was the case last year. 

acmnicitoiaiigliias 


Further Light on Liberal Cabbage Acreage. 








The area under winter cabbage in all im- 
portant sections is very much larger than 
last year, The increase is uneven, ranging 
from 5 to 100 per cent in various localities, 
This statement is the result of further in- 
quiry just completed by American Agri- 
culturist in the heavy cabbage sections of 
N Y, O, Wis, etc. As earlier indicated in 
our columns, the phenomenally high prices 
last fall and winter stimulated farmers to 
greatly increase their area. In important 
cabbage sections of central and western N 
Y this increase is not as large as it would 
have been but for the severe drouth up 
to late June, and only recently relieved by 
needed rainfall. In the west, where a good 
growth was secured last year, command- 
ing good prices, the conditions have been 
favorable and in some townships the acre- 
age is more than double. 

The condition of the young plants the 


middle of July is generally promis- 
ing. Cabbage is looking fairly well 
in northern Qhio and Pennsylvania 


and a liberal crop is in prospect. Serious 
drouth prevailed over the heavy cabbage 
sections of N Y until the close of June 
and early July, but recent rainfall has 


brought much improvement in the cabbage 
fields. 


Should the crop prove as large as 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


now seems probable many farmers. will 
store, as they are already making prepara- 
ton to do. It remains to be seen how the 
protracted drouth so recently relieved af- 
fects the final outcome, although our re- 
ports indicate every prospect of good re- 
covery. 

In practically all instances returns to 
American Agriculturist point to substan- 
tial increase in cabbage area in such lead- 
ing N Y counties as Monroe, Ontario, Onon- 
daga, Genesee and Cayuga. Growers have 
gone largely into Danish cabbage, one of 
our well-posted Monroe correspondents 
estimating 75 to 100 per cent increase over 
last year, but this does not hold good in 
all portions of the county. The cultiva- 
tion of sugar beets for the factory has 
diverted more or less cabbage area into the 
crop just named in Ontario Co; this is true 
at Hopewell, where much of the winter 
cabbage first set, was destroyed by drouth 
and has since been replanted. Around 
Weedsport and Lockport the area under 
cabbage is greatly increased and conditions 
recently have been favorable. Good rains 
have helped the situation in Onondaga, giv- 
ing young plants a fine start. 

NOTES FROM YORK STATE CABBAGE FIELDS. 

Cabbage grown here is nearly all Dan- 
ish Baldhead. Plans were laid early for 
a 30 to 50 per cent increase, but on account 
of extreme drouth in May and June, many 
cabbage growers are short of plants. This 
has shortened the acreage, but think it is 
still 25 per cent above last year.—[N. B. 
Keeney, Genesee Co. 

Many have planted cabbage with the in- 
tention of storing. Acreage very heavy, 
fully 30 per cent increase, young plants 
look well. Apple and potato crops good.— 
[E. G. Smith, Ontario Co. 

At Spencerport, small increase in acre- 
age, not more than 5 per cent.—[A. G. 
Colby, Monroe Co. 

Crop here 50 per cent larger than last 
year and conditions so far favorable.-— 
[Denny & Wood, Cayuga Co. 

Heavy increase in this county, also in 
Cortland, Onondaga and Tompkins. Seed 
came up poorly but recent rains brought 
improvement. I could not begin to fill mv 
orders for plants on late varieties.—[W. B. 
Clark, Cayuga Co. 

Acreage at north Syracuse about 50 per 
cent more than last year. Present outlook 
brilliant, plenty of rain has given crop a 
good start.—[C. N. Andrews, Onondaga Co. 

Acreage increase about a third, present 
prospects favorable, but difficult to tell at 
this season what the final outcome will be. 
[J. L. Shultz, Onondaga Co. 

Crop this year about equally divided 
among Holland, Danish and domestic va- 
rieties, acreage a third larger, seeding de- 
layed by drouth but conditions improve: 
by recent rains.—[A. M. Mitchell, Ononda- 
ga Co. 

Acreage of late cabbage will be 25 per 
cent greater than last year, crop now prom- 
ising.—[G. F, L., Genesee Co. 





~ Apple Orchards Continue Promising. 





No marked changes have taken place in 
the outlook for the apple crop since Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s earlier report, pub- 
lished the 23d of last month. The June 
drop was considerable, but this is always 
to be expected. The outlook, as a whole, 
continues promising throughout the com- 
mercial orchard belt. Current returns from 
apple orchards west of the Allegheny 
mountains show some lowering of promise 
as a result of the June drop, but the decline 
is less serious than frequently occurs dur- 
ing this period. : 

The prospect is rather irregular, 
with the better outlook in the 
northern belt, and even inside of state lines 
the conditions vary greatly. In the older 
apple sections of the country, including N Y, 
Pa and N #, the early July promise is per- 
haps not quite so brilliant as immediately 
following the blossoming period, yet as a 
whole the situation is satisfactory to com- 
mercial fruit growers. In the middle and 
central west, the present promise is for 
a crop above the average in nearly every 
state, though there are some good orchard 
districts where but a poor crop is in sight. 














Prevention of Anthrax. 





The best means for preventing the spread 
of charbon or anthrax, which caused serious 
loss among live stock in La last year, are 
thus given by Dr W. H. Dalrymple in a re- 
cent bulletin: Bodies of all animals that die 
of the disease are burned or deeply buried, 
previously keeping the skin whole, and pre- 
venting blood or other discharges from the 
natural openings, as the nostrils, mouth, 
rectum, etc. This will destroy the conta- 
gion in the carcasses, and deprive the dif- 
ferent transmitting agencies of the source 
from which the disease can be spread. The 
thorough destruction by burning or pow- 
erful disinfection, manure, litter and every- 
thing else that has been in contact with the 
diseased or dead animals. Preventing the 
overflow of lands used for pasture or for 
growing hy or other forage crops. Or, by 
the draining of lands used for pasture, or 
for the production of hay or other food 
crops, in case there is stagnant water, or 
im case the land has an impervious subsoil. 
Preventive inoculation with reliable mate- 
rial early in the season, using during the 
operation strict antiseptic care, and care- 
fully following instructions with regard 
to the use of the vaccine or lymph, andl 
the care of the animals until immunity is 
established. 
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Legislation to Protect Birds. 


The protection of birds is a national, not 
a local, question. It deals largely with mi- 
gratory species which breed in one section, 
winter in another and traverse several 
states in passing to and from their breed- 
ing grounds. Legislation on this subject 
belongs primarily to the states, but if it 
is to accomplish its purpose there must be 
greater harmony of action. With the ex- 
ception of Alaska, every state and terri- 
tory has its bird law, but Ariz, I T, Ida and 
N M protect only game, and Fla only game 
and plume birds. In Canada, except P EI 
and the northwest territories, similar laws 
exist. There are 1125 species and subspecies 
of birds that inhabit America north of Mex- 
ico and of these only 18 per cent are game 
birds. Sportsmen class birds as game or 
non-game girds, but for legislative purposes 
they may be divided into three groups: (1) 
Species which may be protected at all times, 
known as song or insectiverous birds; (2) 
species which may be killed at certain sea- 
sons for food or sport, known as game 
birds; (3) species which are injurious and 
therefore excluded from protection, such 
as the English sparrow. A review of pro- 
tective legislation, together with the state 
laws now in force, has been prepared by T. 
S. Palmer of the U S biological survey, and 
recently published by the U S dep’t of agri. 
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Marketing the Grape Crop. 


Cc. R, POWELL, ILLINOIS, 





Every one who raises this fruit may not 
be situated as favorably as I am, in regard 
to nearness to a moderately large city, a 
lively place of 10,000 people. I am located 
but two miles from the center of business 
and have but a little way to carry my fruit 
and can watch the market very closely. 

Since I began to raise fruit largely, I made 
a contract with one of our grocerymen, who 
had the largest trade in Sterling, paying 
him a commission, he to sell all my fruit 
if it were possible for him to do it, and he 
weas to sell for no one else as long as I could 
furnish him enough. If it happened that 
he could not sell all of it, I had to be the 
loser. I also had the right to sell to all that 
came to my place, at the retail price. 

I soon found that I often raised more 
than this grocer could dispose of, and to 
protect myself from losses Ih would sell to 
other grocerymen and private parties, and 
so reduce the amount to my agent to what 
he could handle. With grapes, when I had 
a large crop, everyone else would have 
grapes, and the market would be full. Gen- 
erally I sold the last half of my grapes to 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


someone who wanted to make wine. The 
grape with me has not been as good a 
money-getter as either the strawberry, 
raspberry or blackberry. I think it best to 
sell fruit on the home market. This saves 
a great deal of trouble hunting up another 
market, and you are sure to get your money 
sooner. It saves express charges and loss 
of berries by being spoiled on the way to 
their destination. It pays to raise a good 
many grapes of the early varieties, as they 
sell better and at higher prices than the 
later ones. 


— 


Berries at American Agricultural Exper Farm. 
GEORGE T, POWELL, NEW YORK. 





The strawberry season at the American 
Agriculturist exper farm has just closed 
and the final results have not yet been 
figured. The berries averaged close to 8c 
per qt net at the farm. The frost in May 
cut down the yield one-half and the early 
and late berries to ripen nearly together, 
consequently we cannot judge quite so 
surely about the varieties this season. The 
frequent rains and showers carried the sea- 
son well along and made the fruit of good 
size even to the end and on the old patches. 

The Carrie is a uniform berry in size and 
holds out to the end, ripening all of its 
fruit and holding the size well to close af 
season. The only objection to it is its green 
tips. It makes a vigorous plant.Johnson’s 
Early is very prolific and a great plant- 
maker. The fruit is medium in size, bright 
red in color and not more than three days 
earlier than Carrie. Michigan is not a 
strong plant, and fruit is too uneven in 
shape and of poor color. Yield fairly well 
and holds quite late. Williams is a strong 
grower, fruit desirable in color, shape and 
size, medium in season and a good yielder. 

Jessie is one of the best, producing freely 
of large-sized, uniform berries. Brandywine 
is a desirable variety, strong grower, fruit 
of excellent quality, not over heavy yielder, 
in a dry period. Glen Mary is a very strong 


grower, fruit vefy large, but coxcombed 
and not so desirable in shape; a good 
yielder and of excellent quality. Bismarck 


is early, not a heavy cropper, berries too 
light in color, but of excellent quality. Clyde 
sets an enormous amount of fruit, which 
lies too much on the ground, fruit is large 
and excellent, but in a wet season will rot 
badly. Hunn is defective in foliage; sub- 
ject to disease and of no use. 

Gladstone is a strong grower, producing 
large berries, but not a heavy cropper, this 
season, and rather short in its season; only 
medium early. Splendid is a great plant- 
maker and a heavy yielder, of bright red 
berrries of only medium size. Parker Earle 
Improved is the heaviest cropper of the en- 
tire list. It should be given hill culture 
only, planted on heavy, moist land, very 
highly fertilized, and with pienty of water, 
will give an enormous yield. Over 600 ber- 
ries have set on one ‘hill, a single plant 
measuring 2 ft in diameter. Gibson prom- 
ises to be one of the best in every respect, 
making a strong plant, bearing a large 
quantity of large, uniform berries of ex- 
cellent quality. 


er 


NEW YORK. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, July 16—A terrific 
rain, hail and wind storm passed over this 
section June 28, doing great damage to 
crops, buildings, etc. All of the barns on 
the James Betts farm were demolished; 
loss $1200. E. L. Goodell’s barns were un- 
roofed. S. Ormsby’s barn and silo were 
blown down; loss 1000. R. Geer lost ais barns; 
loss 2000. Hattie Clark’s house was struck 
by lightning and burned; loss 1500. A. J. 
Tracy lost by damage to barn and crops 500. 
The pea crop was nearly destroyed and all 
other crops badly damaged. Orchards were 
blown down and acres cf woodland and 
timber uprooted. The path of the storm 
was about 1% miles wide and eight miles 
in length. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, July 16—The ex- 


treme heat and drouth have been relieved 
by frequent showers; but not enough water 
has fallen to raise streams or penetrate to 
any depth. Some farmers are suffering for 
water for their cattle. A recent heavy wind 
blew an immense amount of fruit from the 
trees. In the cherry orchard of William 
Rowlege on Jersey hill, the ground was cov- 
ered with fruit just ready for market. The 
neighbors reaped the benefit. The best crop 
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is rye, which has not seemed to feel the 
dry weather as much as other grains. Oats 
are rusty and are heading when not more 
than half grown. Hay is the lightest known 
in years. Potatoes look well. Apple trees, 
which were heavily loaded, have been re- 
lieved of much of their fruit by the wind. 
Tent caterpillars are not as numerous as 






last year. Creamery butter 18c, old pota- 
toes 35c p cwt. Raspberries will be plenti- 
ful. 


Good Outlook of State Fair—The N Y 


state fair, to be held at Syracuse next 
month, is now under state control and man- 
agement, the state agri soc having been 
superseded by a managing board appointed 
by the governor. Some of the most pro- 
gressive and experienced of the old officers 
were reappointed and the new ones are busi- 
ness men and farmers of large experience. 
Extensive repairs and alterations have been 
made in the buildings until the grounds offer 
the best accommodations of any fair ass’n 
in the east. The grounds are easily and 
quickly reached from Syracuse by four dif- 
ferent routes. The management has re- 
duced the admission fee to 25c and secured 
special excursion rates on all railroads. 
Added to this the fact that few county or 
local fairs will be held that week and there 
is every indication of a largely increased 
attendance. A fine live stock exhibit is al- 
ways made, particularly of dairy cattle and 
poultry, the latter not being surpassed by 
any fair. The machinery exhibit is also 
very large and attractive and of special 
value to all farmers. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, July 16—Farmers 


in the southern part of Stafford have suf- 
fered one of the most disastrous drouths 
for years. All crops nearly a failure, In 
many instances hay is not half the yield 
of a year ago. Pastures dried and burned 
and feed for stock scarce. More than 
the usual acreage of potatoes planted and 
they are looking fairly well. Oat and bar- 
ley crops will be light. A number of fields 
that were fitted for cabbage have, on ac- 
count of scarcity of plants, been put to 
other use. Considerable Hungarian and 
fodder corn has been planted to make up 
the light hay crop. The apple crop prom- 
ises to be fully up to last year’s yield. Hay 
is being sold at $18 per ton. Buckwheat 
will not be planted to any extent, it being 
scmewhat scarce and bringing 80c per bu 
for seed. Pears, cherries, plums and cur- 
rents are quite abundant. Peaches are not 
grown here to any extent. The canning 
plant at LeRoy promises to be a source 
of revenue to many farmers, Several hav- 
ing devoted their land to growing peas, 
corn and tomatoes for it, 


Afton, Chenango Co, July 18—Farmers 
have cut one of the lightest crops of hay 
ever harvested in this section. Rains came 
soon enough to make a good oat crop. Po- 
tatoes look very promising. Corn is in fair 
condition though a little late. Apples fall- 
ing badly. Cattle are falling off in price 
and milch cows drying up. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





The Fire Which Destroyed the immense 
Swamp Root medicine plant of Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., July 1, was the most disastrous, 
which has ever occurred in Binghamton. 
However, the Kilmers resumed business 
next morning, though not at the old stand, 
which is a heap of smouldered ashes. While 
the firemen were yet pouring water on the 
burning Chenango street establishment, the 
Kilmers were arranging to do. business 
somewhere else. That this great industry 
might not be crippled for a moment, 
through the courtesy of other prominent 
firms and citizens, the large factory and 
adjoining buildings on South street were 
vacated for the benefit of the Swamp Root 
people, and possession was taken imme- 
diately, and here, by Monday, July 9, this 
new, temporary factory will be turning out 
Swamp Root, the great kidney remedy, in 
quantities of about 60,000 bottles per day, 
and in two or three weeks’ time the full 
capacity of more than four times that 
amount will be produced. The immense 
demand for Swamp Root will thus in no 
way be interfered with. On the old site, 
with adjoining property, which has just 
been purchased, will be erected immediate- 
ly an absolutely fire-proof six-story struc- 
ture, plans for which have been nearly 
completed- 
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Charlotte Center, Chautauqua Co, July 
16—There has been quite a mad dog scare 
here this summer; several dogs and other 
domestic animals have been bitten, but no 
people. Supervisor R. C. Seaver has lost 
six head of cattle with pulmonary anthrax. 
There is a great scarcity of hogs and es- 
pecially pigs in this section. A five or six 
weeks’ old pig usually brings about $1.50 to 
2. This spring they were scarce at 3. Day 
wages for haying are 1.50 to 2 and help 
almost impossible to get. Hay is generally 
a light crop. Many crops are raised in this 
section for the canning factory at Sinclair- 
ville. Farmers have harvested Early Alas- 
ka peas for the factory. They mow either 
by hand or with a machine and draw to 
factory where they are threshed and the 
farmer gets $1.75 per 100 lbs of shelled peas. 
Peas are yielding about 20 per acre. Dairy 
cows are not doing very well on account cf 
short feed and Buffalo flies. 

Kelly Corners, Delaware Co, July 16—The 
new co-operative creamery here is giving 
the best of satisfaction under the manage- 
ment of T. J. Elrod, who is an experienced 
buttermaker. The patrons received 20%c 
per lb for their butter for the month of 
May besides having the skimmilk back. 


Huguenot, Orange Co, July 16—Hay crop 
is very fair. Cherry crop was light. Ber- 
ries are doing well. Rye seems to be well 
headed. B. Swartout has sown five acres of 
sugar beets to be shipped to the factory at 
Binghamton, 

Athens, Greene Co, July 16—Haying well 
along, with from 20 to 30 per cent of a full 
stand, and fully 25 per cent more than last 
year. Scarcely any buckwheat. ground 
plowed on account of dry weather. Pros- 
pects for a large apple crop were never 
better. Rye is 8 to 10 days late, but filled 
fairly well. Early planted corn has been 
killed and looks better than late, although 
both are growing rapidly and have a good 
color in spite of the dry weather. 

Ballston, Saratoga, Co, July 16—Farmers 
have about finished haying, crop very light, 
but quality good. Rye will be a fair crop. 
Corn, oats and potatoes looking well. 
baled, butter18c, eggs 15c, rye 65c. Feed of 
Cherries a good crop, also peaches. Pears 
light. Apples promise well but many blown 
off by high winds. Hay is selling for $14 
all kinds is higher and pastures drying up. 
Much fodder corn planted. 


Caton, Steuben Co, July 16—The long 
drouth was broken by heavy showers during 
the first week of this month. Effect of 
drouth felt heavily on account of. damage 
to hay. Help scarce and wages high. Oats 
are heading out with a very short growth, 
not more than a foot high. 


Coventry, Chenango Co, July 16—Hay 
crop light.’ Oats promising. Corn and pota-. 
toes, though late planted; look well. Wheat 
injured by drouth. Apples, pears and plums 
promised well, but much of the fruit has 
fallen. Not as much injury by forest worms 
as last year. Much corn and millet sown 
for fodder.. Veal calves have sold well. Pigs 
very scarce. A local telephone line is be- 
ing constructed between Coventryville and 
Oxford. A separator has been put-in the 
factory and milk is taken but once a day. 
Kenyon Terry, a prominent farmer of Nor- 
wich and correspondent for American Agri- 
culturist, recently fell dead while talking 
with one of his workmen. 


Pultney, Steuben Co, July 16—All spring 
crops have grown nicely since the copious 
rains of July 3 and 4. Hay is past help and 
will not average a third of a crop. Winter 
wheat not much better. Grapes stood the 
drouth much better than anything else ani 
are looking well and promise a fine yield. 
Most vineyardists are through spraying. 
Old hay scarce and worth $15, cats 34c, but- 
ter 14 to l6c, old potatoes 30c. 


Richland, Oswego Co, July 16—Haying 
nearly done. The crop is short, about half 
the usual amount cut in this town. Corn, 
potatoes and oat crops all look well. Cows 
are shrinking in milk. Cheese at the_fac- 
tory selling at 9%c per lb, butter 20c. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co, July 16—The severe 
drouth ended July 4, and there have been 
occasional showers since. Some began 
wheat harvesting in June and others on 
July 2 and 3, but the most of it was cut last 
week. Young clover seeded in the wheat 
is in a critical condition. Hay was 2 very 
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light crop. Hungarian was sowed to help 
out the poor hay crop. Barley and oats 
will be short crops and beans are uneven, 
The weather has been fine for cabbage, but 
there is still a scarcity of plants so the 
acreage will be less on that account. The 
rain did not come early enough to make a 
full crop of berries. Very high winds blew 
off many peaches and apples, which will 
prove a benefit, as there are plenty left for 
good crops. Creameries cannot get milk 
enough to supply the demand. 


Stanwix, Oneida Co, July 17—The hay 
harvest is rapidly progressing. Corn is 
doing well since the late rains. Hoeing is 
nearly finished and so far there has been 
very little trouble with bugs. Oats are of 
good length and well headed. Pastures are 
holding out well. The extreme drouth the 
latter part of June affected all vegetation 
and many creeks became entirely dry; some 
farmers were obliged to draw water for 
cattle. There is an abundance of plums 
ard grapes, but the apple crop is light. 
Winter fruit is withering and dropping off. 
Raspberries, both red and black, are a 
large crop. Blackeaps sell at 9 to 10c 
and red ones at 11@12c per qt. During a 
severe thunder storm, July 5, lightning 
struck and killed four valuable young cows 
belonging to Lambert Bros. The pea har- 
vest, both early and late, is large. 


Wright, Schoharie Co, July 16—Rye is 
looking well and prospects are for an ordi- 
nary crop. Farmers are sowing buckwheat 
and a large amount will be put in. Hops 
are looking well. Hay will be a very light 
crop. Most of the wool has been sold for 
22 to 27c per lb. Corn is looking well for 
this time of year. 

Port Byron, Cayuga Co, July 16—The 
season has been very dry. Hay is light 
and oats the same. Corn small. Wheat 
harvest is on. Wheat 80c, oats 30 to 32c, 
corn 45c, eggs 12 to 14c, butter 14c, old pota- 
toes 20 to 25c. New home-grown potatoes 
not in market. About 125 acres sugar beets 
planted in this vicinity. Some are looking 
fine, but more not, owing, to severe drouth 
and inexperience of planters. Farmers get 
$5 per ton delivered at Lyons, freight guar- 
anteed not to exceed 25c per ton. 


Morris, Otsego Co, July 17—Weather was 
very dry here up to first week in July, so 
that the hay crop is exceedingly poor. 
Farmers are badly hindered with their 
haying by showers. Other crops are doing 
finely. A good outlook for fruit, although 
in many localities the forest-tree worm did 
much damage in orchards. Dr Lewis Mor- 
ris recently bought Darwin Goodeno’s farm 
of 50 acres for.$3000. 

Dix, Schuyler Co, July 16—Apples have 
fallen badly. Hay crop short. Bean acre- 


age increased 25 per cent over last year’s. 
Fat stock of all kinds in good demand. 


La Grange, Dutchess Co, July 16—Hay a 
much better crop than last year, but not 
a full crop. Rye and wheat a full average. 
Oats very promising. Corn small and back- 
ward. Pastures short, owing to the late 
spring. Milk product had fallen off very 
much, and dairymen are feeding a forage 
crop of oats and peas. City boarders are 
numerous. 

Kingsbury, Washington Co, July 17— 
Crops have suffered seriously from drouth 
this spring. Much corn had to be replanted 
and because of the dry condition of clay 
ground much failed to germinate. Late 
frost killed worms on fruit trees. 

Covington, Wyoming Co, July 17—Rain 
came too late to materially help the hay 
crop. Oats will not amount to over half a 
crop. Beans backward; there was much 
difficulty in getting a stand. Wheat is be- 
ing harvested. The weevil has been work- 
ing init. Pastures are poorer than in many 
years at this time of the year. Some are 
feeding hay already. Water for stock is 
getting quite scarce. 

Peekskill, Westchester Co, July 17—A 
severe drouth greatly retarded the growth 
of all crops, especially corn and potatoes. 
However, hot days and nights this month 
have made a very marked improvement in 
corn. July 6 and 7 very heavy storms 
passed over here. That of. the 6th was ac- 
companied by high wind which did serious 
damage to fruit and shade trees as well as 
to uncut rye and some outbuildings. Not- 
withstanding the.scarcity.of farm. help, hay 
making.is well out of the way. The erop 
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is not heavy on account of the May 
drouth. The recent dry weather has in- 
jured pastures and dried many springs. The 
fruit crop seems encouraging; cherries fair 
in quantity and quality, berries quite plen- 
tiful, currants plentiful at 6 to 7c whole- 
sale, and apples promising. New potatoes 
retail at $1. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co, July 16—Farmers 
in this vicinity who own farms that are 
in a high state of cultivation will have bet- 
ter than an average hay crop in quality 
and quantity. Winter rye is not up to the 
average in grain or length of straw. Winier 
wheat is about an average crop. Corn is 
small for the time of year, but generally 
has a good color and is growing rapidly. 
The outlook for potatoes and onions is not 
flattering. The recent heavy thunder storms 
revived pastures and helped oats to stretch 
a little higher. The outlook for fruit is not 
flattering; there may be a small crop of 
pears, but apples are dropping off badly. 

Freehold, Greene Co, July 16—Corn is 
somewhat backward, Potatoes will be 
short. Rye is about half a crop. Hay crop 
harvested. and is short. Drouth has been 
felt severely. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, July 16—Hay not 
more than half a crop. Wheat will average 
about the same. Corn and potatoes are 
unusually forward. Acreage of corn larger 
than usual, Orchards, which the worms did 
not strip last year, very full of apples. 
Many new silos being built. Geo Mc- 
Clumpha has put in two on his farm. 
The directors of the Minaville cheese 
factory. have leased the building and uten- 
sils to C. V. Williams of Amsterdam, who 
operates it as a butter and cheese factory, 
buying the milk of the farmers at the same 
price they get at the stations on the West 
Shore railroad. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Crop Conditions as reported by the cli- 
mate and crop service of the N J weather 
bureau July 10, have somewhat improved, 
copious showers proving highly beneficial 
to growing crops, especially to pastures and 
new mown meadows. Oats in all sections 
are now a most promising crop; the yield 
of grain and straw will be larger than for 
several years past. The harvesting of wheat 
and rye is about completed in the south- 
ern and middle sections, and progressing 
slowly in the northern, °wing to frequent 
showers. Threshing has begun in the south- 
ern section. The prospects for orchard 
fruits continue good, although a heavy 
drop of apples is reported from some local- 
ities; pears, peaches, plums and  quinces 
are remaining on the trees and growing 
nicely. 

Fishing Creek, Cape May Co, July 16— 
Drouth has shortened the raspberry and 
blackberry crop, Early tomatoes are ripen- 
ing fast. The apple crop promises to be 
very heavy. Melons are doing nicely as 
are sweet potatoes. Weather has been hot 
and dry. 

Trenton, Mercer Co, July 16—Wheat and 
hay harvesting have been somewhat retard- 
ed by showers. Both crops are above 
the average. Oats are long in straw with 
full heads and growing well. Early potato 
yield is good. Crops in general are doing 
well. 

Millington, Morris Co, July 16—Potatoes 
are growing rapidly with promise of a good 
crop. Rain has damaged some hay; also 
some grain, both in shock and uncut. Ap- 
ples promise well and plums will be abun- 

ant. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, July 16—Th 


weather has been fine for haymaking and 
harvesting. There is still much grass to cut 
and wheat harvest is on. The hay crop of 
this section is not up to the standard. There 
were some very good fields but quite a num- 
ber were very poor, both as to quality and 
quantity. The shortage. was caused by 
drouth and severe frosts. In the counties of 
Chester and Montgomery hay cannot 
average more than half a crop. The pros- 
pect for a crop of wheat is more favorable 
and in this section the crop will be fair, 
averaging at least from 85 to 90 per cent. 
Frank. Showalter, a young enterprising 
farmer of Schuylkill township, was the first 











to cut wheat in this community, he. having 
a good part of his crop in shock as early as 
June 29. He has one of the finest fields of 
wheat in this section. Corn is short but 
promising. Very little ground was seeded 
to oats and the crop will not amount to 
much in this section. Corn stubble ground 
is utilized for planting potatoes which,seem 
to pay better than seeding to oats. Pota- 
toes are looking very well and the acreage 
is a trifle larger than usual. The conditions 
are favorable for a large yield, 


Morris Run, Tioga Co, July 16—Abundart 


June rains greatly revived all growing 
crops. Potatoes looking fine. Hay is a 
heavy crop; also rye. Oats look well and 
corn is doing nicely. Gooseberries, rasp- 
berries and currants will give the largest 
yield in years. 


Brookfield and Westfield, Tioga Co— 


Winter wheat is ripening and is a fair 
crop. There is a poor crop of hay. West- 
field will not average more than 1200 to 1500 
Ibs to the acre. Oats are short in straw. 
Corn looks well considering the dry weath- 
er.. Farmers have to fight. potato bugs. A 
large acreage of buckwheat has been sown. 
Apples are dropping badly in some or- 
chards. The cherry crop was light. Pears 
will be a short crop. Too dry for red and 
black raspberries. Early potatoes small 
and few in the hill. Wool brought 22c per 
lb for unwashed. Farmers do not wash 
their sheep now. Ed Parker has built the 
finest hay, grain-and cattle barn in Brook- 
field. It cost about $1000. Butter is bring- 
ing 16 to 18c, cheese at the factory 8%c p 
Ib, eggs 12c. Veal calves are bought by 
dealers for 5c per lb 1 w. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Northport, Suffolk Co, July 16—Most all 
crops are suffering from drouth. Haying 
well under way with about two-thirds of a 
crop. Wheat and rye being harvested and 
will be a fair yield. Potatoes and corn 
looking well with the exception of some 
varieties of the former which have blighted 
badly. Small acreage of pickles planted. 
Cutworms and striped bugs, together with 
blight, make pickle growing unprofitable. 
All kinds of berries drying up. The throng 
of city boarders beginning to arrive. 


ONTARIO. 


Elgin Co—This section of the county was 


visited recently by one of the worst hail 
and rain storms ever known in these parts. 
The hail _ was as large as large walnuts, 
breaking window panes and with the added 
force of a high wind whipping off fruit, 
breaking down grain, whipping off a lot in 
the head, as if cut off with the shears. It 
broke off the tops of vegetables, shredded 
the corn into ribbons besides doing. other 
damage, soe the crops will be slim. The 
most of. the: apples left on the trees are 
badly cut and bruised. Farmers are near- 
ly through with their hay and some are 
cutting wheat which is.-badly damaged. 
Cherries rotted badly on the trees. A tidal 
wave made its appearance in Port Burwell 
harbor one day last week, raising the water 
over two feet’in a few moments. Bees are 
swarming and the prospects are good for 
a good honey crop. The honey already made 
is of a very fine quality; price for prime 
new honey 12%c per Ib in the comb. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 











PENNSYLVANIA—It is estimated that 1600 
a of tobacco have been planted in Lancas- 
ter Co, 90 per cent of which is seedleaf.—— 
Tioga Co tobacco has suffered from twa 
or three hail storms and much resetting 
was necessary. The acreage is increased 
somewhat and plants are growing finely, 

Ou10o—The tobacco crop in the Miami 
valley has the best start in years and is 
coming on in fine condition. Cultivation 
has been kept up regularly, and now worm- 
ing is engaging close attention. A consid- 
erable portion of last year’s crop of Dutch 
is held. by growers. 

IN OTHER SECTIONS tobacco did not make 
a very rapid early: start, but late planted 
is now. coming along quite favorably as a 
result of rains during early and middle 
July.. In New England, plants in many 
towns while of good size are ‘uneven, but 
the rains of last week will do much toward 
evening the .appearance of.the crop. Early 
July rains are sending the crop along in 
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Wis, and although the crop as a whole made 

a late start, growers are satisfied that with 

timely rains. it will make its usual size. 

Buying of the growing crops is already re- 

ported in one town. of New England. 
Tobacco Notes. 


Stocks of leaf tobacco at the eight west- 
ern markets on July 1 were about 42,000 
hhds, which is much less than on July 1 cf 
any year for over 10 yrs. Stocks were es- 
timated as follows: Louisville 14,815 hhds, 
Cincinnati 9336, Clarksville 7177, Hopkins- 
ville 6053, Paducah 2361, Nashville 397, May- 
field 1662. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York—Limited arrivals of the 
first quality resulted in a well sustained 
market. The crop situation remains un- 
changed, prospects pointing to a good 
yield. New York State growers and those 
on the Pacific coast are encouraged. Re- 
ports frcem Europe indicate that the crop 
there is in good condition. 


Quotations at New York city are as 
follows: N Y state crop ’99, ch 13@14c p lb, 
prime 11%@12%c, medium 8@10c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99 ch 13@14c, prime 11%@12%, 
medium 8@10c, common 5@7c, crop of ’98 5@ 
8c, olds 2@6. German crop of ’99 to ar- 
rive, 32@40c. 

COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co,N Y—For week 
ending July 14, 150 bales of hops were 
shipped. 

WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y—As the sea- 
son passes the hop situation becomes in- 
teresting to those farmers who still con- 
tinue to grow this very uncertain and vex- 
atious crop. In this part of the state there 
was very little rain up to July 1, and the 
yards show the effects of dry weather by 
looking light and thin. During July there 
was a fair amount of rain, and this may 
give a full blossoming and good fruitage. 
England reports plenty of vermin, mold 
and generally unfavorable prospects. The 
Pacific coast promises less than last year. 
In N Y there has been a large decrease 
in the acreage. Sept 1, the close of the 
hop year, will find the stocks of hops every- 
where very low.. Some may wonder why 
present. prices.do..not advance, but no one 
will want any of these miserable poor 
grades on hand after Sept 1, so the demand 
is light. Poor hops must be used until 
then, because there are no others, 











New York Grange Notes. 


Preble celebrated its 19th anniversary 
June 26. A large number were present in- 
cluding most of the living charter members. 
Brother Woolston gave a historical ac- 
count of how Brother J. B. Whiting, then 
state lecturer, came to the vicinity and 
spent nearly a week in working up an in- 
terest and organized a grange with 15 
charter members, 10 of whom are living. 
Brothers Collier, Hobart and Wilbur, char- 
ter members, each gave interesting remin- 
iscences of the organization and difficulties 
encountered during the first few years of 
existence. Brother Fox gave a _ talk on 
expansion as one of the great questions of 
the hour and hoped the grange would fol- 
low on the line of expansion. Brother 
Steele requested us to all look backward 
for a century and compare it with the pres- 
ent and we could very readily see the prog- 
ress we had made in the household and in 
a great many other ways which made us 
feel very thankful for so many blessings 
and privileges that we now are 
with, that our ancesters were not. Brother 
Blacklock spoke very earnestly on the edu- 
cational progress that Patrons were mak- 
ing and thought this feature of the grange 
was the best and most important of any. 
Five applications for membership were 
received and more to follow. After the 
feast of reason came the feast of straw- 
berries and cream to which nearly all did 
ample justice. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, July 16—Hot weather does 
not seem to have a depressing effect on the 
cheese market, for the present at least. 
Much of the stock goes to New York in 
refrigerator cars now, and as it is in good 
condition when it arrives there, dealers are 
able to dispose of it’ before it becomes heat- 
ed. It goes into cellars or coolers almost 
immediately.: The result is that there is 
far less complaint in regard to quality than 
there used to be during heated spelis in the 


favored ° 
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city. And it is a natural inference that 
this excellence of quality exerts an’ influ- 
ence toward sustaining the market at this 
time of year. Small cheese has _ probably 
obtained a permanent advantage over 
large, at length, and may be expected to 
lead on prices for the rest of the season. 
Buyers had orders for a large amount of 
small colored, which they could not obtain 
because it is not in existence. In fact, all 
the small sizes were picked up in the coun- 
try last week, to be paid for at to-day’s 
prices. This was a disadvantage to the 
factories, as it took their cheese out of 
market and prevented competition. 

Curb sales were as usual higher than the 
regular sales. They comprise 1000 bxs large 
at 9%@9\%c, and about 600 bxs small at 916c, 
one lot bringing 9%c. 

Regular transactions are as follows: 
Large colored 5776 bxs at 9c, large white 
1230 at 9c, small white 845 at 9%4c, small col- 
ored 900 at 9%c, total 8751 bxs against 8604 
last year, with ruling at 8c, and 8549 in 1898, 
ruling price 6%c. Sales of creamery butter 
eee 24 pkes at 19c, 8 at 191%c, and 120 at 








nai Little Falls the sales were 5634 bxs, all 
at 9c, including both large and small. Also 
32 pkgs dairy butter at 18@19c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1615 boxes cheese offered, 
9%c bid. No sales on the board, 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price is 2%c 


p qt. The average paid for the surplus 
«, been $1.24 p can. Receipts by rail and 
other sources in 40-qt cans for week ending 
July 14 were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’a 

milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W.. . 23,780a 980 — 
Erie .... eee 1,686 423 
N Y Cent ‘(Harlem).. 9,541 140 401 
N Y Cent Gone. haul) = 2260 1,286 _ 
OntOlIO® «00006 2,733 2,515 _ 
West Shore ......... it "490 2,184 28 
Susquehanna ........ 15,558 304 310 
Northern 3,220 _ —_— 
New Haven ........ 8,053 oa _— 
Lehigh Valley ...... 13,685 633 _ 
Other sources 3,600 — = 
Total receipts.... 178,035 9,728 1,162 
Last week ....... 174,837 10,464 1,690 
Daily average 25,433 1,389 1656 


a. In addition 27,300 qts bottled milk. 

b. In addition 58,370 qts bottled. milk. 

The official figures of the N Y Central 
(long haul), for the month of June, show 
that the route carried during that month 
99,559 cans of milk, 250,189 quarts in bottles, 
5958 cans of cream and 697 cans of pot 
cheese. 











~ Easiest running and greatest grain-savin -saving Threshing 
Machine. Slewest travel of horses. er Made. 
Forfull information.also best Rye i hresher and Binder, 
Clover-huller, Fannin: -mill, Feed-mill, Saw-machine 
(clroaieg, and drag), Land-roller, Dog-power, Steam- 
engine, Sweep-power, Enatlege fodder-cutter, weet he ed 
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There is a Great Difference 


between ‘‘hard wiro’’ and **Page Wire.’’ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Cosas than wood. — Prices to Churches and (em- 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Cheap, Catalogue Free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Bex B. Winchester, Indiana, 


CORNED BEEF 


We use only FRESH BEEF, and then 
nothing but the plates. 
WE CUARANTEE THE QUALITY. 
Everybody orders again, as the CORNED 
BEEF is as we represent. Write for pricee— 
will answer promptly. 
GEO. NYE & COMPANY, 





Springfield, Mass. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 












































Wheat Corn Oats Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Cash or spot — 

1900 | 1899 1900 | 1899 ; 1900 | 1899 1900] 1898) 1900! 1899] 1900) 1899 
Chicago.......... 7654) .72%,| 43%] .34 | 23%! 2394 Chicago, ‘é 10 Ibs ..| $5.70) $5.85} $5.50) $4.40] $5.25) $5.35 
New York........ BAB) .7TH44g} 49%} .39%Q) 2 29% New York eeeeesee| 5.75) 5.75) 5.90) 4.50) 5.40) 5.50 
BOSOM. 2000 cccces — — 53 2 32%e_! .34 eee 5.80} 5.75) 5.70} 4.40) 4.85) 5.35 
Toledo... .......] Sl} .73%4| .46 | .35%} .25 | .2 Kansas City ......... 5.50) 5.50] 5.25] 4.20) 5.10] 5.20 
St Louis.......... -755%| .745%4| 42% a 24%] 26% Pittsburg............ 5.75] 5.65] 5.60] 4.35] 4.70] 5.00 

Minneapolis..... 17 -70%,} .42 3144] .26 24 ~ rage ee 
Ebverpect anaes .93 "381, 56 "4546 -—- — At Chicago, cattle market has undergone 
little change since first of the month, re- 
At Chicago, the wheat market is still cCejpts fairly liberal, quality much as re- 
governed almost exclusively by crop con- cently, with a considerable showing of 
ditions. The price range is comparatively grassers. Some dullness in ordinary heavy 
wide, feeling greatly unsettled, sharp de- steers, buyers preferring medium when 


clines being followed by as swift recoveries. 
The market worked down to figures around 
77c p bu for July, under realizing sales and 
the efforts of the bears, recovering to better 


than Sle, subsequently reacting. Trading 
in Sept liberal at 78@82c p bu. The gov't 


crop report, issued last week, was early given 
a very bullish construction, the price mov- 
ing up sharply. Subsequently the trade 
was inclined to believe that the situation 
was less dubious than there hinted, and 
made something of the recent rainfall in 
the northwest, beneficial to late sown spring 
wheat, on the assumption that it is not 
beyond recovery. Spasmodic strength in 
corn brought some support to wheat. 

Foreign advices have been indifferent in 
the main, indicating quiet local conditions 
in Europe, and a refusal to fully indorse 
the reports of crop damage in this country, 
particularly as small grains seem to be 
doing fairly well on the continent. The de- 
mand for wheat and flour is good but not 
urgent, exports only moderate. Receipts 
include small quantities of new winter 
wheat but the movement is not yet im- 
portant. 

Corn has shown considerable strength, 
with contract grade, for delivery any time 
this month, selling largely at 42%@43%c p 
bu and Sept a fractional premium. The 
factor has been the dry weather in por- 
tions of the southwest, causing some un- 
easiness among traders. Country offerings 
have been somewhat restricted and advices 
point to needed rain in Kan, Neb, etc. The 
shipping trade is liberal, including large 
clearances on export account. Foreign 
markets are without important feature. 

The oats market has been a narrow af- 
fair, ruling substantially steady, helped 
somewhat by the strength in other cereals. 
No 2 cash and July have remained close to 
24c p bu, Sept 24@24%c A fair trade is 
noted on domestic and export account. 

Rye continues quiet and easy in tone, 
prices without important change around 
574%4c p bu for No 2 in store and 60c f o b. 
Receipts and outward movement both small 
and exports insignificant. 

The barley market is a quiet affair owing 
largely to restricted offerings. The mar- 
ket is firm on the basis of 38@42c p bu for 
feed grades and 41@50c for poor to fcy 
malting. 

Flaxseed continues to sell at high prices, 
interest centering in the new crop which is 
expected to move freely very soon. Con- 
siderable quantities have changed hands for 
Sept delivery at prices around $1 35@1 37, 
Oct 1 30@1 21. An occasional car of old No 
1 appears and the price is held at the for- 
mer figure, 1 80, but this is not necessarily 
any criterion of the opinion of the trade 
relative to new crop value. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy relatively firm, 
with some inquiry, for new crop deliveries: 
Sept $3 25@3 30 p 100 lbs. October clover 
seed nominally 9@9 50 pv 100 Ibs. Recent 
sales of old timothy seed have been at 2 85 
@2 90 p 100 lbs for fair to good, based on 
3 10@3 15 for contract prime. Hungarian 
65@75c p 100 lbs, millet 85c@1 20, German 
millet 1@1 40. 

At New York, the situation in the wheat 
market is practically unchanged, in spite 
of improved conditions in the northwest. 
Corn has been quite active under strong 
foreign demand. No 2 red winter wheat 
sold around 84c p bu; flour weak owing to 
the uninteresting wheat market. Corn 49% 
@49%4c p bu for No 2 mixed in store, with 
prime yellow bringing usual premium. Oats 
unusually quiet, No 2 mixed at 29c p bu, 
State 
common barley 48@50c for 

Grass seed markets fairly 


choice white clipped on track 31@34c. 
rye 6lc p bu, 
malting grades. 
firm. 





well finished. Some complaint of oversupply 
of really good heavy steers, yet the all- 
around demand is excellent; sales largely 
at $5@5 50 for good to choice, selected 5 60 
@5 70. 

The season is at hand for western range 
steers and these are beginning to come 
forward from Mont, S D, Wyo, etc. West- 
ern ranchmen have been favored with good 
range and the cattle are attractive and will 
soon be marketed in large numbers. Com- 
mon native butcher stock in ample supply 
but steady as quoted. Stock cattle quiet 
and recent sales show a slight decline. 

Fancy beef steers, 9560@5 70 Canners, #2 9? 75 


Good to extra. 5255 50 Feeders, selected. 4 W@ 455 
Common to fanr, 420G@5 ®& Stockers. 450 to 550 lbs, : P+ 4 440 
‘Texas steers, 400@4 96 Caives. 300 Ibs up, 625 
Native heifers, S25a@475 Calves, veal, ; 4 8 50 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@460 Milch cows, each, 25 00@40 0C 


Poor to fey bulls, 

The hog market is active and somewhat 
unsettled; receipts are liberal at all west- 
ern packing points and this gives buyers 
a slight advantage, although tempered by 
the fact that the demand is good on both 
local packing and shipping account and 
pork product in excellent favor. Sales con- 
tinue largely around $5 15@5 35, selected 
lots slight premium. 

In spite of heavy receipts, the sheep mar- 
ket holds fairly steady, occasional declines 
of 10@20c to be followed by quick recover- 
ies. The demand is broad and enormous 
numbers are closed out every day. The 
supply includes a good r:any westerns, sell- 
ing at $3 65@4, fair to choice native western 
wethers 4 25@4 50, ewes 3@4, lambs 5 25@ 
6 75, culls 4@4 50 

At Pittsburg, cattle steady Monday of 
this week, when supplies were unusually 
light. Sales on the basis of quotations sub- 
stantially as last printed in these columns. 
Hogs weak to a shade lower Monday, when 
40 double decks came forward. Heavy 
$5 50, Yorkers and medium weights 5 55, 
choice pigs 5 50@5 60. Sheep steady, Mon- 
day’s arrivals 20 cars. Butcher weights 
4@4 70, lambs lower at 4@6 2 Veal calves 
quotable at 5@7. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 90 
ears, 10c higher. Sales on the basis of $5@ 
5 65 for fair to good shipping steers, fcy 
usual slight premium; stockers and feeders 
3 50@4 40. Hogs 5@10c lower Monday, when 
95 double decks appeared. Yorkers and 
medium droves 5 50, pigs 5 65@5 70, heavy 
hogs 5 45@5 50. Sheep market easy, Mon- 
day’s supply 30 double decks. Butcher lots 
4@4 85, common to choice lambs 4 50@6 50, 
veal calves 5 50@6 25. 

At New York, arrivals moderate and the 
market steady with prices showing but lit- 
tle change. Fair to good native steers $4 50 
@5 75, veal calves very dull. Hogs in fair 
supply, best lots selling around 5 70. Sheep 
steady, prime wethers selling as high as 
5 45, but the bulk of the good stock going 
around 5, choice lambs 6 30@7 60, dressed 
8%@12c p Ib. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, continued quietude, offerings 

more than ample considering the charac- 


ter of the demand. Buyers discriminate 

sharply, and all common horses are slow 

and weak. 
Express and heavy draft,.... Sacouces $70@ 225 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,............00008 50@120 
Carriage teamsS............secccssee- + 1EMK@500 
Drivers......... $00 60de0sen cesecoseueeaed 65300 
Baddle NOSES 2... 2000 ces -ccccccceccces 65200 
General purpose, ........--.-sse0+ 30@ 60 


Seed Wheat—D. B., Preble Co, O: Up to 
the middle of July little new winter wheat 
has reached the markets, going largely to 
interior millers. A car for seed purposes 
could no doubt be bought of any retail 
dealer at Chicago, Cincinnati. or Toledo. 
Try C. A. King & Co, Toledo, O, for sam- 
ples and prices. 
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THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, the trade is quiet, Ch 
marrow $2 12144@2 15 p bu, medium 2 02%@ 
2 05, pea 2 2214@2 25, red kidney 2 10, white 
kidney 2 30, yellow 2 17%@2 20, Cal lima 
3 52144@3 55, imported 1 60@1 95. 

At Boston the demand is light and supply 
adequate. Ch marrow pea $2 25 p bu, 
screened 1 90@2, Cal pea 2 35@2 40,mediums 


1 90@2 15, yellow eyes 2 25@2 30, red kid- 
ney 2@2 15. 
Eggs. 


At New York, receipts of choice eggs not 
oppressive and the demand about: sufficient 
to absorb all offerings. Nearby fcy at mark 
18@19¢e p dz, prime 14@16c, western 11@14c, 
ee prime, loss off 15@i6c, ch western 

eC. 

At Boston, supply equal to demand and 
only a few strictly choice. Nearby fcy 
20c p dz, eastern prime 15@16c, Vt and N H 
15@16c, Mich 1344c, western 12@138c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the supply wholly equal to 
the demand with peaches arriving freely. 
Currants in excessive supply and dull. Ap- 
ples $1 50@2 25 p bbl, pears 1 50@3, peaches 
1 12@1 50 p carrier, huckleberries 5@8c p 
qt, blackberries 3@5c, gooseberries 8@10c, 
currants 3@4'%4c, raspberries 24%@5c p pt, 
plums 75c@1 25 p carrier, watermelons 125@ 
225 per car, muskmelons 1 50@3 p bbl. 

At Boston, supply liberal and prices fair. 
Georgia peaches $1@2 p carrier, strawber- 
ries 8@13c p qt, blackberries 6@8c, blue- 
berries 13c, currants 3c, cherries 6@8c, rasp- 
berries 5@7c, watermelons 18@25 p 100. 

Ground Feeds. 
.-At New York, market steady, bran $16@19 
p ton, red dog 20@21, linseed meal 28, cot- 
tonseed meal 26, screening 30@75c p 100 Ibs, 
middlings 1 15@1 17, chops 95c, coarse meal 
96@97c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts liberal, demand 
good. Prime 8742.@90c p 100 lbs, No 1 82@85c, 
No 2 80c, clover 70@75ic, mixed 75@S80c, rye 
straw 65@75c, oats 40@50c, wheat 40@45c. 4 

At Boston, choice hay quiet, poorer grads 
weak. Prime timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 
16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, ch fine 12@14, 
clover mixed 12@14, prime rye straw 15 50@ 
16, oat 8@9. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, demand light and offerings 
liberal. L I prime $1@1 25 p bbl, southern 
40c@1, old 50c@1, N C sweet 2@3, 

At Boston, receipts heavy and prices on 
the decline. Norfolk Rose and Hebron $1 25 
@1 50, N C Rose and Hebron 75c@1 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market steady with re- 
eceipts moderate. Live spring chickens 15@ 
18c p lb, fowls 1014c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@ 
60c p pair, geese 75c@$1, pigeons 15@20¢, iced 
turkeys 6@9c p Ib, broilers 11@23c, fowls 
101%2@1l1c, squabs 1@2 25 p dz. 

At Boston, demand light and receipts un- 
even as to quality. Northern and eastern 
fowls 10@12c p lb d w, spring chickens 18 
@23c, do ducks 12@14c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, 
western iced turkeys 8@9c, fowls 8@10%4c, 
broilers 16@18c, live fowls 9@10c, spring 
chickens 14@1l6c. 

Wool. 


The demand for wool is very small. Trans- 
actions are limited and prices are weak. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, vegetables continue in, lib- 
eral supply with the demand fair. First- 
class stock sells readily. Beets $1@1 25 p 190 
behs, turnips 50@75c p bbl, corn 25c@1 p 190 
ears, cauliflower 1@1 75 p bbl, cucumbers 
1 25@1 75 p bx, onions 1@1 50 per bag, peas 
75c@1 25 p bu, squash 50c@1 p bbl, string 
beans 30@60c p half bu, cabbage 1@2 p 109, 

tomatoes 50c@1 25 p carrier. 

At Boston, potatoes and all vegetables 
over-abundant, keeping down prices. Beeis 
15@20c, carrots 25@35c, cabbage 4@5c p 100, 
celery 50c p large bch, cucumbers 1 50@2 p 
100, egg plant 35c p dz, lettuce 10c p dz 
behs, kohlrabi 35c, leek 1, radishes 40c, miat 
50c, rhubarb 1@1%c p Ib, spinach 10@15c p 











bu, tomatoes 50@75c p carrier, squash $1@2 
P bbl, potatoes 1@1 50, parsley 25c p bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The butter market about steady with the 
best grade of creamery product around 20c 
Pp Ib in N Y and Boston. The Offerings of 
extra butter are not large. Other grades in 
fair supply and sales fairly slow. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 18@ 
21c p lb, dairy 17c—At Albany cmy 20@22c, 
dairy 19@20c. — At Watertown, 22c, 
dairy 16@i8c.—At Buffalo, cmy 
dairy 17@19c.—At Rochester, cmy 20c. 

At Philadelphia, the supplies of strictly 
fey butter are light, prices firm, cmy 19@21c 
Pp lb, dairy 18@19. 

Ohio—-At Columbus, cmy 20@2ic p Ib, 
dairy 15c. At Cincinnati, cmy 17@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 18@22c p 
Ib, dairy prints 17@19c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The hot weather has affected the cheese 
market unfavorably, causing a slight de- 
cline in poorer grades. Receipts are mod- 
erate. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddar 
8@9%4c p Ib.—At Albany cheddar 84%@9%c, 
skims 4@7c.—At Watertown, 10@13c.—At 
Buffalo, 8@9%c.—At Rochester, 944@9%c. 
At Ogdensburg, 9%c. 

At Philadelphia, the demand is fair and 
offerings moderate, full cream 9@9%c p Ib. 

Ohio— At Columbus, N Y cheddar 10%c p 
Ib, Ohio 9c.—At Cincinnati, 8%@8%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, full cream 10% 
@10%c p Ib, flats 9%@10%c 

At New York, the demand is fairly 
strong with receipts liberal. State fcy 9% 
@9%c p lb, fair 84%4@8%, light skims 7% @8c, 
full 2@2'éc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


VV. HOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Watertown, potatoes 25 
@30c p bu, green peas 70c@$1, beans 2, as- 
paragus 5@6c p bch, lettuce 4@5c, beets 7@ 
10c. Eggs 14@15c p dz, live fowls 8c p lb, 
spring lambs 6c, veal calves 5@5\%c, steers 
4%4@5c. Oats 32@35c p bu, corn meal 22 p 
ton, corn and oats 22@23, middlings 19. 

At Albany, potatoes $1 25@1 75 p bbl, old 
1, cabbage 4@7 p 100, beans 2 10@2 20 p bu, 
black raspberries 8@9c p qt, cherries 5@7c, 
peaches 1@1 25 p cra, watermelons 16@20 











p 100. Live chickens 16@17c p Ib, dressed 
17@18%c, broilers 21@23c d w, turkeys 11@ 
12c, live ducks 8@9c. Corn 47@49c p bu, 


bran 17@18 p ton, middlings 
17@19, hay 15@18. Milch cows 30@40 each, 
veal calves 6%@7% p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 5 5» 
@5 65. Eggs 16@17c p dz. 

At Buffalo, currants 4@5c p qt, black 
raspberries 5@7c, red respberries 9@lIlIc, 
gooseberries 5@6c, cherries 8@9c. Potatoes 
$1 25@1 60 p bbl, beets 10@15c p dz bchs, 
turnips 20@30c, green peas 15@25c p_ bu. 
Eggs 13@13%c p dz, live fowls 9@10c p 1h, 
spring ducks 13@l5c. Hay 14@17 p ton, 
middlings 85c p 100 lbs, corn meal 95c, bran 
80c, corn 49%c p bu, oats 29%4c. 

At Rochester, eggs 12@13%c p dz, live 
fowls 9@10c p Ib, dressed chickens 12@13c. 
Middlings $18@19 p ton, bran 18@19, corn 
meal 20@21, hay 14@17. Strawberries 8@ 
9c p bx, radishes 18@20c p dz bchs, red 
raspberries 7@9c p pt, currants 3@4c p lb, 
cherries 3@4c. Potatoes 2 50 p bbl, new. 

At Syracuse, state corn 65c p bu, No 2 
white oats 3lc, rye 56c, bran $17 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 28, middlings 18, hay 16@29. 
Eggs 12@13c p dz. New potatoes 1 50 p bbl, 
old 25@30c p bu, cabbage 5 p 100, beans 2 59 
@2 75 p bu, black raspberries 6@7c p qt, red 


oats 31@35c, 


10@12c, gooseberries 8@9c, currants 7@8e, 
beets 2%4c p bch, pears 80c p bu. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 


hay $15@16 p ton, bran 17@17 50, corn 4814 
@48%4c p bu, No 2 clipped oats 3lc. Eggs 
13%c p dz, live fowls 12@12%c p |b, spring 
chickens 15@20c, beans 1 90 to 2 30 p bu, 
green peas 1 15, raspberries 2 to 3%c p pt, 
currants 5@6c p at, watermelons 100 to 150 
p car, peaches 1 25@1 50 p 6-bskt cra, pota- 
toes 60@1 10 p bbl. 

At Pittsburg, hay $13 75@15 25 p_ ton, 
middlings 17 50@18 50, corn 48@49c p bu, 
oats 30%@32c. Eggs 13@13%c p dz, live 
fowls 10@lic p Ib, dressed 18@14c, navy 
beans 2 35@2 40 p bu, green peas 1 25@1 30, 
blackberries 10@12c p qt, gooseberries 6@ 
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8c, huckleberries 12@18c, potatoes 40@50c p 


bu, 1 75@2 p bbl, lettuce 4@4 50, turnips 
1@1 25. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 81@82c p bu, corn 46@46%4c, oats 26%c., 
Hay $11 50@14 50 p ton, bran 14@14 50, mii- 
dlings 14 50@15 50. Eggs 9c p dz, live spring 
chickens 14@1l5ic p ib, fowls 8c, spring ducks 
8@9c, blackberries 1 50@1 75 p bu, gooseber- 
ries 1 25@1 50, huckleberries 2@2 25 p 24- 
qt cra, currants 1 15@1 25. Potatoes 1@ 
1 25 p bbl, cabbage 40@50c, cucumbers 15@ 
22c p dz, tomatoes 40@50c p 4-bskt cra. 

At Columbus, wheat 80@838c p bu, corn 45 
@48c, oats 30@35c, rye 50@55c, bran $16 p 
ton, shorts 15, middlings 17, screenings 14, 
hay 13@14, steers 5@5 50 p 100 Ibs 1 w, veai 
calves 5@5 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, sheep 5@6, 
milch cows 25@40 each, fowls 6%c p 1b, broil- 
ers l4c. Eggs 10c p dz, new potatoes 35@ 
38c p bu, sweet 2 75 p bbl, onions 50c p bu, 
beans 2 15@2 20, new apples 4@4 50 p bbl, 
blackberries 1 25@1 50 p bu, cherries 3, 
peaches 175 p % bu, muskmelons 1 75@2 p 
cra, watermelons 17@18 p 100. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, nearby fey 
eggs 12@12\%c p dz, spring chickens 14@li¢ 
Pp lb d w, fowls llc, peaches 1 25@2 25 p 
6-baskt carrier, apples 1@2 p bbl, water- 
melons 10@20 p 100, blackberries 2 to 4c 
p qt, huckleberries 4@5c, raspberries 5@6c, 
potatoes 1@1 25 p bbl, cabbage 75c@1 50 p 
100, tomatoes 85c to 1 50 p carrier, lettuce 15 
to 20c p bu, string beans 20@25c, corn 48%c 
p bu, oats 274%@28c, hay 15@16 50 p ton, 
bran 15 50 to 16 50, middlings 15@17. 








Hop Notes. 

OAKLAND, Livingston Co, N Y—Hops not 
arming well on account of dry weather. 
Vines free from insect pests. 

WASHINGTON Co, ORE—At Cowlitz, pros- 
pects rather discouraging, vines weak and 
many dead hills. Warm weather lacking 
up to early July. 

ENUMCLAW, King Co, Wash—The present 
acreage is some 50 per cent less than last 
year. Vines are in fine condition and com- 
paratively free from vermin. No price is 
offered as yet, but outlook is rather doubt- 
ful, and with labor high some yards will 
be neglected. 

ORTING, Pierce Co, Wash—Nearly seven- 
ty-five acres plowed up this spring. Hops 
are in good condition and fairly free from 
vermin. Buyers offer 10c for fall delivery. 

MOHAWK, Lane Co, Ore—Acreage same 
as last year. Many hills destroyed by 
grub. Dealers offer 11%@12c for fall de- 
livery. 


Broom Corn Increase Smaller Than 
Expected—Preliminary investigation on 
the part of American Agriculturist, made 
through growers, and supplemented with 
reports from other’ sources, indicates 
that there is an increase in Ill of about 
20 per cent in the acreage. The condi- 
tion of the crop is variable. Local weather 
conditions have varied more than usual, so 
that while in some districts the crop is 
reported as early, in others not far dis- 
tant, planting waslateand the crop is back- 


ward in growth. The acreage in 
Kan has been increased quite 
heavily in some districts, and less 
radically in others, but the net increase 


for the state will be large. The breadth for 
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the state, however, will not approach that 
of a few years ago, when a similar period 
of high prices ruled. In that state, as in 
Ill, a considerable share of the increase re- 
sults from the planting of small areas by 
new men, the old growers looking with sus- 
picion upon current high quotations. The 
condition of the Kan crop is almost uni- 
formly high, as there has been up to this 
time plenty of rain without any damaging 
excess, and cultivation has been well at- 
tended to. A-small increase is apparent in 
Neb, but not enough to make the state any 
important factor in the crop situation, Scat- 
tered returns from outside districts where 
a little brush is grown, like Col, Tex and 
N Y, indicate that a little more attention 
than usual has been given the crop this 
year, but these fields cut no important fig- 
ure in the question of commercial supply. 
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Harvesting Sorghum—The seed can be 


taken off with a header, and stock turned 
in to dispose of cane left standing. This is 
a profitable and economical way of harvest- 
ing. To cut up the main crop we have 
found that corn harvesters do good work; 
the bound forage is vastly easier to han- 
dle, and saves a great deal of waste. Har- 
vested in this way, it should not be shocked, 
like other bound feed, but ricked, butts out- 
ward. When ready to use, load on a low 
wagon, butts inward, and with a hay knife 
or cross-cut saw cut the heads off, and 
thereby save both seed and fodder. For 
hay, cut the drilled cane as soon as the 
seed is in the dough, and rake into wind- 
rows within 24 hours. Before another sun 
sets have it in cocks of 1000 to 2000 lbs, well 
topped out.—[Mary Best, Barber Co, Kan. 


Decline in Cotton Condition—The situa- 
tion in the cotton belt has.continued un- 
satisfactory, with many complaints of the 
crop going backward. In a great many 
counties there has been altogether too 
much rain, drowning out the crop and 
stimulating the growth of grass and weeds. 
Matters are complicated to some extent by 
searcity of labor. According to July 10 
report of dep’t of agri, the average condi- 
tion of cotton on July 1 was 75.8, com- 
pared with 82.5 one month earlier and a 10- 
year average of 87.9. The condition in the 
principal states is reported as follows: N 
Cc 89, S C 79, Ga 74, Fla 78, Ala 70, Miss 
64, La 81, Tex 78, Ark 78, Tenn 76, Okla 
32,1 T 3. 


Round vs Square Cotton Bales—Follow- 
ing the disastrous fire at N Y docks the 
last day of June, originating in, burning 
cotton, there is renewed discussion over the 
merits of the round bale. The advocates 
of this claim that it has many advantages 
for safety, and that shippers and foreign 
buyers will eventually demand the round 
instead of the square bale, which has been 
the standard for many years. The average 
weight of square bales is 500 lbs, while the 
round bale is much lighter. 


Soapy Dish Water is a poor thing for 
hogs and should not be put in with the 
other swill and slops. If it contains much 
lye and potash it causes serious indigestion 
and unthriftiness. Better throw it on the 
manure pile or lead it off in an underground 
drain. 








Easy Hlarness 





All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
oe BJ times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
ones repairs, 


—. 







Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 
Made by STANDARD OIL 00. 
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The policy of our government in China, 
as shown by the instructions given our 
ambassadors in Europe, is “to seek a solu- 
tion which may bring about permanent 
safety and peace in China, preserve Chi- 
nese territorial and administrative entity, 
protect all rights guaranteed to friendly 
powers by treaty and in law, and safe- 
guard for the world the principle of equal 
and impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese empire.” This includes no provis- 
ion for territorial compensation for the 
United States, and arrays itself against any 
such compensation for other powers. 





Two Kuropean powers and Japan talk 
and act now as if the preservation of the 
Chinese empire intact were their desire. 
Even the German emperor, whose longing to 
avenge the death of his minister has been 
publicly expressed, has been at pains to 
state the position of his government as in 
line with that of Great Britain and the 
United States. The Japanese minister at 
Washington said the other day: “Japan 
will, as a good neighbor, be the first coun- 
try to see that the territory of China is 
kept intact. We want none of China’s land. 
If it were offered to us we should refuse to 
accept it. With her 400,000,000 of people, 
China presents a vast market for Japanese 
xoods, and we do not intend that any of it 
shall be alienated by transfer to another 
power.” Russia and France, whose sym- 
pathies are inclined to run in one direc- 
tion, and that not the direction of Great 
Britain and Germany, can hardly be ex- 
pected to join this commendable “concert. 





The horror and indignation with which 
the fate of the legations at Pekin is re- 
ceived by the civilized world has brought 
new light upon the situation from authori- 
tative sources. Oriental nations, it seems, 
merely tolerate the representatives of dis- 
tant governments; neither their laws nor 
their religion teaching them to regard these 
lives as sacred. The outsiders are all ‘‘for- 
eign devils,” to be tolerated if they cannot 
be got rid of. Nevertheless, the govern- 
ments of the world must be represented in 
such a_ country. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that repeated aggressions, on 
the part of Germany and France in particu- 
lar, have at length aroused the fears of the 
Chinese, and these things coupled with the 
increasing enterprise of the missionaries 
have stirred their superstitious natures to 
the depths. Nor are the Chinese any longer 
savages in their equipment for war. They 
have been accumulating modern armament, 
and are said even to be manufacturing ma- 
chine guns and other things in their own 
arsenals. 





The official confirmation by the governor 
or Shan Tung of the slaughter of all the 
foreigners in Pekin puts an end to all hope 
that the legationers may have escaped ab- 
solute destruction. The reports state that 
a gallant defense of the British legation 
was made, but the ammunition gave out 
and the defenders were overpowered, There 
are rumors of an outbreak against the Chi- 


nese resident in the United States, but 
the federal government will use every 
means to suppress any movement that 


would jeopardize their safety. Anything 
like a massacre of Chinese in the United 
States would wreck the whole case of the 
United States government in the settlement 
which must come of this Chinese trouble. 





The Boers continue to harry Lord Rob- 
erts. They kept him busy a while east of 
Pretoria, and then surprised him by cap- 
turing a squadron of cavalry and a com- 
pany of infantry west of Pretoria. The 
government of the Orange Free State, ex- 
cepting President Steyn, surrendered last 
week. 





The selection of Virginia for the name of 
one of the new battleships is a tribute by 
Secretary Long to ‘“‘the mother of presi- 
dents.”’ The name of Virginia has been 
borne in our navy but by one vessel afloat, 
a comparatively small steamer used in the 
eivil war. Virginia was, however, a famous 
name in the Confederate navy. The Moni- 
tor’s antagonist is commonly known as the 
Merrimack, whereas her name was Virginia. 
When the Confederates raised the hull of 
the Merrimack and cut it down to bear the 
armor of an ironclad, they named the re- 
constructed craft the Virginia. The old 
name clung, however. Thirty-two naval 











vessels built or authorized bear the names 
of states of the Union, leaving but 13 states 
to compete for the next battleship of first 
rate. Armored cruisers may be named after 
states as they come within the category of 
first rates. 





A new commercial treaty with Germany, 
under the reciprocity provisions of the 
Dingley law, reduces the duties on distilled 
wines, paintings and statuary brought from 
that country, being limited in its 
scope. The latest figures indicate that the 
restriction’ placed by the German govern- 
ment upon American meat has_ simply 
driven the poor people of the cities to eat 
horses and dogs, while reducing our exports 
comparatively little. 





Nine national tickets, at least, are in 
the field. In addition to the democratic, 
republican, populist and prohibition tickets 
are these: Socialist labor, with Job Harri- 
man of California nominated for president 
and Max S. Hayes for vice-president; so- 
cial democrat, Eugene V. Debs and Job 
Harriman; De Leon socialist, Joseph F. 
Maloney of Massachusetts and Valentine 
Remmill of Pennsylvania; United Chris- 
tian, Rev Francis E. (‘‘Father Endeavor") 
Clark, and Rev Charles M. Sheldon of To- 
peka; middle-of-the-road populist, Whar- 
ton Barker of Philadelphia and Ignatius 
Donnelly of Minnesota. 





A recent decree of Gov-Gen Wood pro- 
viding for a tax upon the idle lands in Cuba 
is opposed by many of the landlords of the 
island, who claim that the lands are un- 
productive and that this wiil bankrupt the 
owners and cause their property to be soid 
to American bidders. That this will be the 
outcome, and that the island will be far 
more productive and prosperous, is. the 
argument of the governor-general’s Yankee 
supporters. 





While New York state is considering 
whether to spend 62 millions of principal, 
or 80 millions and over, including interest, 
in building a new barge canal, the deep 
waterway commission, appointed by the 
president, has made its report. It finds 
that a ship canal can be built from Oswego 
to the Hudson, for somewhere between 
200 and 350 millions—the smaller sum being 
for a 21-foot waterway, and the larger for 
a 30-foot waterway. The commission rec- 
ommends the smaller waterway as more 
economical—that is to say, as likely to give 
better returns for the money. 





Trade with Porto Rico is found by the 
treasury department to have nearly doubled 
in the past year, though that with Cuba has 
increased but. little. Exports to the island 
from the United States in May, 1899, were 
$305,564, and in May, 1900, $696,479. The im- 
ports into the United States from the island 
in May, 1899, were $647,179, and in May, 
1900, $1,103,867. 





The number of new national banks or- 
ganized under the currency law of March 
14, up to June 23, was as follows: Capital 
less than $50,000, 134; capital $50,000 or over, 
50. Iowa, Illinois and Nebraska each have 
12 of the new banks of the smaller capital, 
Pennsylvania and Texas 10 each. Iowa has 
applied for 34 new banks of the smaller 
capital, Pennsylvania 30. Texas 24, Minne- 
sota 21, Illinois and Nebraska 19. The total 
number of applications for new banks ap- 
proved up to June 23, in addition to those 
organized, was 380. Added to those already 
organized, the increase in the number of 
banks thus far is 564. 





A project is on foot to acquire the prop- 
erty which constituted the historic winter 
camp of the Americans during the Revolu- 
tion, known as Valley Forge, in Pennsylva- 
nia. The chief mover in the work is the 
Pennsylvania chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. A portion of 
the money will be asked from the state of 
Pennsylvania and a part from congress. 





Canada is flush. There is reported a sur- 
plus of over $1,000,000 from the revenue of 
the fiscal year just closed, to apply on the 
public debt, which is about $260,000,000. The 
Doininion has been “running behind”’ in its 
expenses for many years, and the apparent 
turn of the tide is heartily welcomed. 





The 30,000 people gathered on the gold 
coast of Cape Nome, Alaska, are reported 
by the United States treasury department 
to be threatened with an epidemic of ty- 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ooOornterwe nore rr AM 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 

try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

vegetab aad or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
y. 





es, 
to sell or bi 
.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 
. COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the _ following week. Advertisements of 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wil 

allowed under this head, thus making a small ady = 

noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘“‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertisin 
ay five cents a word each insertion. . is 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








DOGS. 


5 Beagles and rabbit hounds, thoroughly broken, 2 to 

3 years old. Wiil take trail and keep it until rabbit 
isshot or holed. 100 American fox hounds, (Shaners 
stram), 2 to 4 years old, good voice, feet, and ear; and 
know how to hunt fox. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ 
Hotel, West Chesier, Pa. 


PUREBRED shepherd pups $3 each. Lt. Bramah, White 
and Barred P. Kock, 8. C. B. Leghorns, cheap. Tou- 
louse geese $3 pair. CHAS. BENNETT, Tate, Virginia. 


EMALE St. Bernard puppies cheap. EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N. Y. 


INE large watchdog for sale cheap. MAUD TAN- 
NER, Palmyra, Va. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 

















QAVE your pear trees. [Don’t lose them with blight 
when you can save them. I have tested it with suc- 

cess five years. Nofake or humbug. Send one dollar for 

receipt telling how. A. A. LARASON, Delaware, Ohio. 


te and celery. 25 acres of plants, now ready. 

Leading varieties. 15 cents per 100. per 1000. 
( ash price list for quantities. R. VINCENT, JR. & SON, 
White Marsh, Md. 


ELERY, caulifiower, cabbage plants for sale. JOHN 
FRASER, Salem, N. Y. 


W ANZED- Popcorn, white rice, for popping; crop 189% 
State or and price. Also want winter rye 
and wheat. FRANK H. BATTLES, Rochester,N. ¥ P 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AS make money selling the “Yankee” wire 
stretcher, something every farmer needs and must 
have. Write for terms. Address M. E. DAVIS, No. 
Fayston, Vermont. 


E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


GPLENDID pontice for experienced salesman, with 
ie AMERICAN SILO SEED FEED STEEL 
TANK CO, Buffalo, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HE National Live Stock and Dairy show, Aug. 20 to 

24, at Mt. Gretna, Pa., offers large and attractive pre- 

miums. This in connection with the Mt. Gretna Agricul- 

tural, Mechanical and Industrial exposition, will make it 

the largest attraction and best show of the season to sell 

stock. Write for premium list. W. M. BENNINGER, 
Supt., Benningers, Northampton Co., Pa. 


ERSEYS, St. Lambert and combination, for sale, 6 
cows,7 heifers, 18 bulls. S. E, NIVIN, Landenburg, Pa. 


HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—A competent educated young woman to 

take care of three children. Must be American 

and Protestant and between the ages of eighteen and 

forty. Good wages will be paid. Apply by letter to 
MRS. F. H. FIELD, 274 Sterling Place, Krooklyn, N. Y, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 












































D AUSTIN & CO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and 
e poultry on commission. Correspondence solicited. 
326 Washington St., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


has deer for sale, beautiful pets, eat anything. J. 
L. LABRUCE, Georgetown, So. Ca. 


a WEAVER, Attorney, Washing- 
on. 


Good Results. 


Cc. A. Stevens & Co, Wilson, N Y, dealers 
in White Wyandots, Belgian hares, ete, 
write, July 9, 1900: “‘We received good re- 
sults from our ad in the American Agri- 
culturist. Will try an ad again in a few 
weeks.”’ 

















phoid fever, under conditions which render 
it next to impossible to combat the dis- 
ease. Many of the people are penniless, and 
at the end of the 90-day working season 
may have to be transported .from thence 
by government steamers. Many gold seek- 
ers are leaving the district, on account of 
the enormous cost of living and the dis- 
couragements met at every hand. 








[Complete in Two Numbers.] 


Roussot and Blancas. 


Adapted from the French of Jean Rameau, 
By Rosa G. Abbott, 





OUNG LALIE was a well-to-do 
wench, as her father, the honorable 
Tremoulet of Lacoumere, had two 
cows, four oxen and one hundred 
sheep, entirely his own; but her 
behavior at times gave great offense to her 
friends; for instance, under pretense that 
her heart was of different fiber from that 
of other people, she turned pale when her 
mother bled a duck, and fainted away when 
a chicken was killed. It was a weakness, 
as she very well knew, and would prob- 
ably diminish her opportunities when she 
wished to marry; therefore, she tried to rid 
herself of the habit, but did not succeed. 
“T’ll make an end of your princess airs,” 
scolded her father, a strong-minded, sensi- 
ble peasant, he; with no more pity for the 
dumb animals than for so many fagots. 
And in order to cure his youngest off- 
spring of ridiculous sentimentalism, he 
»bliged her to drown kittens, and to knock 
down the decrepit dogs of the house. 

Lalie could never obey these instructions 
without weeping. The tiny pussies, with 
their droll little noses and their supple 
movements, that purred and cuddled close 
to the mother cat. And the dogs, above all; 
the old dogs with their pathetic eyes, who 
had joyously frolicked with her, and had 
so vigilantly guarded the house. How dread- 
ful it was to beat out their brains with a 
mallet-stroke and then to bury the poor 
bodies beneath a tree. Lalie felt mortified 
over her lack of courage. Everybody 
laughed at her. Instead of becoming hard- 
ened, her heart became more and more 
tender; and when no one saw her she would 
murmur sweet nothings to the mare who 
was to be sold at the next fair, or to the 
rabbit which was to furnish a stew for the 
table. 

One morning her father said to her: “Make 
ready to go to town; you are to take Rous- 
sot to the butcher.” Roussot was a red 
calf two months old, with the voice of a 
whimpering child and fine eyes, oh! such 
good eyes. Twice each day Lalie led him 
to the red cow, his mother, and it was a 
delight to see him feed. How he trembled 
with eagerness, pushing her with his head 
to make the milk come. How he gamboled 
about the stable to show his joy. Lalie 
loved him well; her beautiful Roussot with 
his childlike voice, and she would have 
liked to kiss his moist nose, just as if it 
had been the face of a Christian. So she 
was very sad, and in a doleful tone she said 


to her father: ‘I do not feel well; send 
a servant in my place.” 
But Tremoulet would not hear of it. “No, 


nonsense. Get ready at once. You may 
feed the calf before you start and you can 
let him drink at the brook, so he will weigh 
several pounds more.” 

Lalie had to obey. She went to make 
Roussot’s toilet, after which he was led to 
his mother. Oh, how greedily he fed; he 
drank the milk in great gulps, while his 
mother tenderly licked him, cooing softly to 
him meanwhile. If they had known, the 
poor creatures, that they were soon to be 
separated forever. The young girl went to 
her room and attired herself in her Sunday 
clothes; then she returned to Roussot, put 
a rope about his neck and drew him out of 
the stable. He did not wish to go. His 
mother called after him, seeming to say: 
“O Roussot, where are you going? Come 
back soon! While you are gone I shall eat 
all my hay so that you may have much 
milk to-night.” Lalie understood it, and 
her heart grew heavier. She found her 
father in the yard, and he said to her: 

“Oh, there you are with your wry looks. 
A calf is only a calf, little simpleton. You 
can console yourself by thinking of the 
chops you can eat from your Roussot. If 
the butcher pays you, be careful not to 
lose the money. Now come and have a 
Grink of white wine with me; that will give 
you courage.” 

Lalie took half a glass of wine, but did 
not gain in intrepidity. The calf pulled on 
his rope and tried to get back to the sta- 
ble, and Tremoulet had to push him. He 
felt of him with his horny hands. 

‘ “Ah! he is in prime condition,” he said 
with satisfaction. ‘He will weigh 80 kilos 


sure; and that will bring seven or eight 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


pistoles. Don’t tire him, Lalie; he might 
lose two or three pounds. Lead him slowly 
and keep him in good humor. Go on, Rous- 
sot, go.” The peasant rubbed his hands 
together to rémove from them the hair 
which was left from the calf, and then 
went to breakfast with his domestics. 

On the long road Lalie talked to the calf 
in a friendly tone. Roussot no longer pulled 
upon his rope, but walked along submis- 
sively, looking about him with childish cu- 
riosity. A bunch of grass by the wayside 
tempted him, and Lalie gathered it for him. 
Farther on, a troop of geese, splashing 
noisily in a lake, frightened him exceed- 
ingly. He stopped, reflected upon the mat- 
ter, and hid behind his young mistress like 
a timid child. 

“They shall not hurt you! go along, little 
ninny,’’ said the girl, slapping him with her 
hand. Reassured, Roussot ran ahead, with 
his tail in the air, sniffing along the white 
road, the long white road which led to the 
butcher’s. As she approached, Lalie re- 
laxed her gait; she wanted to talk with 
each person she met, or to sit down upon 
the heaps of pebbles in order to delay the 





M HOURCADE IN HIS GARDEN, 


death of poor Roussot. At the brook she 
let her companion refresh himself from the 
clear water. Lalie turned pale when she 
saw in the distance the roofs of the bor- 
ough. The butcher lived in one of the first 
houses toward which she was slowly ap- 
proaching.. Lowering her head, her eyes 
nearly closed, she could not look at 
the calf; the innocent and playful beastie 
whose neck was to be pierced by the knife. 

“Oh! it will be here!’’ she said, touching 
a tender place. ‘Here! a great, red hole! 
and he will quiver as his blood flows, and 
his eyes will grow dim while he looks at 
the man who kills him! O Roussot! Rous- 
sot!” 

She was afraid to cry, lest the peasants 
should laugh at her tears; so to harden her 
heart, Lalie thought of a kick that the calf 
had launched at her several days before. 
And again he had rushed at her like a wild 
bull. Had he had horns, he would surely 
have hurt her badly, the naughty rascal. 
These thoughts made her a bit more 
brave, and she moved more stead- 
ily toward the  butcher’s. But after 
a little she said: “Poor Roussot! 
his feet were as soft as a cat’s paws, and 
he was oniy playing. Even if he had had 
horns I do not believe. he would have hurt 


me. He only wanted to frighten me. Poor 
Roussot!”” and she caressed his head with 
her hand. 


The road was now bordered with houses, 
and there were many wagons and a great 
deal of noise. Seeing these things, Roussot, 
who was a country calf, was much alarmed. 
He shivered against Lalie’s gown, his ears 
stood erect, his eyes were big with terror. 
I.alie trembled almost as much as he. She 
could not bring herself to enter the butcher’s 
yard, as she heard a great commotion there, 
A village feast was to take place in two 
days and a great slaughter of animals was 
to precede the occasion. Lalie saw the 
butcher with his rolled-up sleeves and his 
apron red with blood. 

“Ah! it is you;” he said going toward the 
young girl. “‘Tremoulet told me to expect 
a visit from you. Sit down, and I will at- 
tend to your calf in a minute.” Lalie sat 
down upon: a ‘bench. Roussot trembled, 
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looking anxiously toward the other animals. 
A boy was slaughtering under a shed at a 
little distance. Two men led toward him a 
large ox that still wore the marks of the 
yoke. As he passed, the bystanders made 
recom for him and Lalie held her breath. 

“You have never seen killing, have you?” 
asked a peasant. ‘‘Come and look! It is 
great fun.” Lalie remained upon her 
bench, while her cheeks grew paler. Sud- 
denly she heard a loud bellowing from the 
shed; the sickening struggle of a creature 
that knew he was to be murdered: and 
Roussot bellowed also, pulling at his rope 
with wild affright. Lalie rose, crossed the 
yard, and ran away as fast as she could, 

“Come, Roussot, quickly! You shall not 
be killed! Come!” She hurried toward the 
road, the long white road which led back 
to Lacoumere. And the calf followed, with 
his tail in the air, pirouetting like a de- 
lighted child. ‘‘No, Roussot! they shall not 
kill you to-day; nor ever, if I can prevent 
it. There now, eat some of this fine grass, 
and drink some fresh water.’”’ She picked 
the greenest tufts on the slope, and led him 
to the clearest streams which sparkled on 
the moor. She could have embraced the 
innocent creature; and yet, as she advanced, 
her steps grew slower, and she tried in 
every way to retard her arrival at the 
house. 

“What will papa say?” she thought with 
anxious heart. “He will be inflexible, of 
course, and will oblige me to go back again, 
and every one will laugh at me more than 
ever.” She sat down to think. “‘If I should 
turn him loose, he could live upon the water 
and grass ef the moor, and perhaps papa 
would not know. But then, the money; 
where can I get that?’ Suddenly she 
struck her hand to her forehead. ‘I have 
it! Come, Roussot! I'll get the seven pistoles 
and you shall not die.” Lalie left the road- 
way, and took a cross-path, and walked a 
long way through the pine woods, and the 
thickets, smiling to herself over the clever 
idea which had occurred to her. 

An hour later she arrived at a white 
house shaded with trees, where lived her 
godfather Hourcade, who had the appear- 
ance of a stout monk, and who spent his 
entire existence in clearing his garden from 
caterpillars. Hourcade was very fond of 
his goddaughter, and it was generally ex- 
pected that one day she would inherit from 
him the white, tree-shaded house. Lalie 
perceived the old man among his cabbages, 
and called to him. 

“You, goddaughter,” he cried, drawing his 
wooden pipe from his mouth. “What brings 
you here, little one? and what are you do- 
ing with that calf? Are you going to sell 
him?” 

“Yes, godfather,’ replied Lalie, blushing. 

“And to whom, if I am not too curious?” 
he asked. 

“To you, if you please.” 

“To me? You must be joking.” 

“No, I am not.” 

“But I do not need a calf.” 

“O godfather, buy him to please me,” said 
Lalie, tying Roussot to a tree trunk; and 
then in her most coaxing tones she told 
her story. ‘“‘You see, godfather, papa makes 
fun of me because I have a soft heart for 
the creatures; so this morning, to make 
me wretched, he bade me take Roussot to 
the butcher. I had to go, you know, be- 
cause it is no use trying to wheedle papa. 
I tried to abandon Roussot without shed- 
ding a tear, but I heard the bellowing and 
roaring of an animal that was being killed, 
and it turned me faint. I couldn’t stay and 
I couldn’t leave Roussot;: so I ran away, 
crying like a baby. Don’t blame me, god- 
father: I can’t help being that way. And 
you will save Roussot, won’t you, and let 
him stay here, and eat and grow? and we 
will both love you dearly.” 

The old man vainly tried to defend him- 
self. Lalie was so much in earnest that she 
coaxed him into yielding in spite of him- 
self. ‘Well, well, I'll] keep your calf,” he 
said, stroking her silky curls. 

“Thank you, godfather; and now you 
must give me seven pistoles.” 

“What! seven pistoles!”’ cried the old man. 

“Of course. You did not suppose I meant 
to give vou Roussot, did you? He is worth 
10. Just feel of him. In two years he will 
be a fine big fellow worth 100 ecus. I could 
have sold him elsewhere, but T would rather 
have him live here with*my dear godfather 
whom I. adore.” 

“Ah!” scolded the peasant; “‘what a pity 
they did not make a lawyer of you. You 
would have gained every case before the 
tribunal of Pau. Well, here is the money,” 
and Hourcade counted out the francs inta 
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the -hand of his goddaughter. 
for joy. 

“You will come and see me, at least?’’ de- 
manded the old man. 

“Yes, indeed, godfather.’ 

“Will your visits be for me, or for Rous- 
sot?” 

“For both of you,” laughed the young 
girl. ‘“Good-by, godfather. Adieu, Rous- 
sot.”” She embraced her two friends, and 
then started home on a run, to give the 
seven pistoles to her father. 

{To Be Concluded.] 


Lalie leaped 





The Woman’s Corner. 
*E, P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





It is in the northeast corner of the house 
over a veranda. There is a grapevine that 
climbs up the north side of the veranda 
below, 
that reaches over the balcony. It-is a ram- 
pant grower, and it has made a complete 
awning overhead. The floor of the balcony 
is made waterproof. Opening upon it is a 
double door from the wife’s chamber. It is 
called in household terms ‘‘my sewing bal- 
cony.” I cannot positively say that she 
does much sewing there, but I do know 
that it is a most delightful spot. A ham- 
mock swings across cone corner, admira- 
bly fixed for an afternoon siesta. I will not 
say that the hammock and the book do 
not frequently displace the needle. The 
outlook is over lawns of flowers and trees, 
over hedges and groves, down the most 
beautiful of valleys and overlooking the 
his that hold villages in their bosom. 
Wetman has a right to such retreats, shel- 
tered from the sun, and peculiarly her own. 
She does the hardest task—the fretting, 
nerve-wearing work. 

Woman should have a cozy nook for some 
outdoor household work, such as washing 
and hanging clothes to dry. Some of these 
are not yet mended and they are not at- 
tractive at the best. A delicate housewife 
hates to proclaim to all the world the con- 
dition of the family wardrobe. -Why should 
not every beautiful home have a retreat 
and shelter, behind a windbreak, or high 
hedge, where. family affairs of this sort 
may be kept private? It is not a tax ona 
householder to have a cistern in such a nook 
where the water can be easily drawn, and 
where the clothes may be hung out to dry 
without much walking or carrying. 

Woman needs her particular flower nook, 
where she can work a little, rest a little, 
think a little, and sleep in a hammock, 
if she likes. Especially should farmers and 
farmers’ wives have a rest corner, shut 
out of sight of the ordinary work of house 
and field, so that there will be suggestions 
of rest and peace, and none at all of toil. 
They will be able to do more in the long 
run by not running life’s machinery down 
in great speed. [An ideal, vine-embowered 
sewing balcony is seen in the accompany- 
ing engraving.] 





Danger Line in Woman’s Work. 
E. B. J. 





The fact has been forcibly and patheti- 
cally demonstrated that there is-a line with- 
in man’s realm on the farm to which a 
woman’s feet may safely tread, but she 
passes over that line at the peril of her own 
future happiness, and the husband who 
urges the wife beyond that line jeopardizes 
the perpetuity of his own hearthstone, and 
the health of his descendants, perhaps yet 
unborn. 

A man in middle life, with a family in 
which the girls predominated, went heavily 
in debt to secure a large farm. Every nerve, 
both his own and family’s, was strained to 
meet the obligation. His girls could be 
seen in the hay field with fork in hand; in 
the corn field, perhaps behind the plow; in 
the harvest: field, driving the reaper or 
binding the grain, and even wielding the 
goad over the yoked cattle. Did the man 
win in his battle against debt? Yes, but 
at what a price. When these daughters 
should have been in the very vigor of young 
womanhood, they were fair subjects for a 
sanitarium. One married and after a few 
short years gave up the struggle and left 
a bereaved husband and motherless chil- 
dren. A.second married and.laid the foun- 





*From advance sheets of Rev E. P. Pow- 
ell’s book on Hedges, Shelters, Windbreaks 
and Life Fences, published by the Orange 
Judd Co. 
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then goes up over a strong trellis_ 




















BALCONY FOR SEWING AND SOCIABILITY 


dations of a home, which on account of her 
invalidism was anything but a paradise on 
earth for her husband. 

Another case might be mentioned similar 
to this. The wife was in the active period 
of motherhood, and during these years she 
not only did her household work, but took 
part in the hard manual labor upon the 
farm. They were successful in the fight 
against debt, but of a large family brought 
into the world, half sleep in the silent grave 
and the living ones are fast becoming 
chronic invalids. 

On the other hand, there are many illus- 
trations to prove that there is a place in 
man’s realm in which a woman may not 
only walk safely, but to her physical ad- 
vantage, and to the financial profit of the 
partnership of which she is an active mem- 
ber. A certain husband is a dairyman keep- 
ing 15 or 20 cows. During the _ winter 
months it does not seem necessary to em- 
ploy help. But milking 15 cows, separating 
the milk and feeding the calves, to say 
nothing of the other work, requires hours to 
perform and leaves little time for extra 
work or for fulfilling the obligations that 
devolve upon him as a progressive citizen. 

Right here the wife steps in and a treaty 
of reciprocity is entered into. This dairy- 
man keeps his stables clean and his cows 
well bedded. The stable is warm and well 
ventilated, and compares favorably in com- 
fort with the kitchen. Under these favor- 
able conditions the wife enters man’s realm, 
and according to her own testimony enjoys 
the change. She milks six or seven cows 
and shortens the husband’s work one hour. 
While the milk is being separated she feeds 
the waiting calves, which are conveniently 
near, and thus saves the husband half an 
hour of time. Many other light chores 
she does, and thereby shortens the hus- 
band’s daily work at least three hours. And 
all this’: requires less physical effort than 
one-half of the tasks known as legitimate 
woman’s work. 

And then to reciprocate, the husband may 
be seen Monday morning manipulating the 
washing machine, turning the wringer, etc. 
And what with the wife’s comparatively 
feeble strength alone would have been an 
exhaustive day’s work, becomes an easy 
task soon completed. Then on churning 
days, with a churn and cream possessing 
a weight and a power of resistance that 
would tax a woman to her injury, again the 
husband steps in to relieve. So by lifting 
the heavier burdens of the household to his 
own strong shoulders, he adds years, he 
trusts to the life of one whom he has prom- 
ised to cherish. This is not an imaginary 
picture, but a simple recital of the plan of 
one husband and wife who work together 
for their. mutual interest, both financially 
and physically, and who believe that they 
can leave no better heritage to their. chil- 
dren than sound health and well-established 
habits of industry. 





Hotel Man (who thinks he is calling down 
his butcher): Say, I am shy a heart and a 
liver, eight ribs and a shoulder. Now I 
want ’em right away. Railway Office 
(which has been connected by mistake): 
Sorry, sir, but the wreck has been cleared 


“up. 





Helping a Little. 


E-. W- 





When the days are hot and growing hotter, 
And earth is dry as a wornout blotter, 
When the grass is crisp and the sky is copper, 
And more than a burden is each grasshopper, 
When the shrill cicada’s red-hot voice is 
A note at which no heart rejoices, 
When at every crack the dust is sifting, 
And gasping hens their wings are lifting, 
I like to think of the deep snow drifting, 
Of frost-bound pond and icicles brittle: 
It helps a little. 


When out on the path the step is ringing, 
And keen as a whip the sleet is stinging, 
When buffalo robes are heaped to the shoulder, 
And the cold moon makes the night seem 
colder, 
When a few thin leaves on the beeches shiver, 
And dead and buried and gone is the river, 
And out of the north the flakes are flying, 
I like to think of the new hay lying, 
Of summer airs in the branches sighing, 
Of the hammock at noon where I lounge or 
whittle: 
It helps a little. 


The Whip-poor-will’s Song. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 





The whip-poor-will sang on a summer’s eve, 
When the dusk and the dew were falling, 
‘A song of woe for the world to weave; 
So ever he was calling, 
Wear whip-poor-will, down by the 
mii, 
Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, under the hill, 
Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, sorrowing still. 


The bm a ato sang through the summer 
nig 
Sang to a heart that was aching, 
Thrilled it and willed it to overflow quite, 
And kept it forever from breaking. 
a whip-poor-will, down by the 
m 


Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, under the hill, 


» Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, sorrowing still. 





Love’s Vision. 
I think true love is never blind, 
But rather brings an added light, 
An inner vision quick to find 
The beauties hid from common sight. 
[Phoebe Cary. 
SO 
Aspiration—We go back to the very be- 
ginning of the aspiration after God, which 
is in the heart of man everywhere. There 
has never been a race that has been with- 
out it. There has never been a generation 
that has not reached forward and thought 
there was a higher life, a fuller liberty, to 
which it could come.—[Phillips Brooks. 








Adversity strengthens, blesses, saves. It 


is God’s flail with which he threshes off the 
husks of our vile nature. The straight and 
narrow way to spiritual promotion. What 
Zymnastics are to the body and study to 
the mind, trials are to the spirit. For every 
difficulty that is submissively borne by the 
grace of God, for every aspect of cheer in 
the midst of the sorrowing strains of life, 
for every song sung in the night there is 
assured spiritual development and growth, 
{Rev Garrett Wyckoff. 





A Cruel Beauty. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTOR, 





“I am so hungry this morning,” said Sea 
Anemone to herself, as she spread out her 
lovely fringes in the morning sunshine. “I 
must make myself look as pretty as possi- 


ble, then perhaps some fly will come along 


and think I’m a real flower and come down 
to find out. I know I could catch some 
shrimps, but I’m so tired of them. I should 
like a taste of something good, for once in 
my life. Ah! What’s that little ripple on 
the water? Only a shrimp, but he looks 





Anemone 
Closed 


pretty fat, and if one is starving of course 
one can’t be very particular.” The poor 
little shrimp comes nearer and nearer, jerk- 
ing merrily through the water. Anemone 
unwinds some of her tiny lassos with the 
cruel stings at the ends. When the shrimp 
is quite near, she throws out the long white 
coils of thread and stings him. Then she 
draws him up to her, grasps him with her 
fringes and shoves him down into her 
mouth. She draws in all her fringes after 
him and shuts the door to eat her breakfast 
in peace. 

“Well, I must say that was a pretty good 
meal after all,’’ she murmurs, as she opens 
again. 

Who would think that this charming lady, 
who sits all day in the tide pool and waves 
her splendid orange-colored fringes, could 
be such a cruel monster? 





The Young Folks’ Table. 











ANTHONY, WHOSE LETTER APPEARED LAST WEEK 


An Oil Spring—All the spare time I had 


during the winter I spent in studying pho- 
nography and typewriting at home. I am 
taking the Pitman system in phonography 
and use the bar-lock typewriter. One of 
the tablers asked where the Rock City was 
situated. It is in the southern part of 
Allegany Co, N Y, but there is a much 
larger one in the southern part of Catta- 
raugus Co, which adjoins Allegany. I will 
give a short description of an oil spring 
near where I live. It must have been dis- 
covered sometime in the 18th century by a 
Frenchman or an Indian, as it is spoken of 
by the French in history some 200 years 
e2g0. The spring is large and has a scum- 
like appearance on the surface, which is 
composed of petroleum. The Indians used 
to spread down blankets on the water to 
absorb the oil, then they would squeeze it 
cut and burn it for lights. According to 
Indian tradition the presence of oil is ac- 
counted for by a squaw going down to the 
spring one morning to dip up some water, 
and accidentally falling in. Don’t you 
Tablers think she must have been of good 
size to produce so much oil? All about the 
spring it has been drilled for petroleum, 
but none has ever been found and the only 
explanation which scientists have to offer 
for the phenomenon is that the oil in the 
spring is forced up through a crevice in the 
rocks by internal pressure, and that it has 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


so, deep a source that 
unable to reach it. I consider | that 
Miss Idal has some high ideas (7?) and 
makes remarks wholly improper for a young 
lady or any one else. Possibly opinions 
differ in regard to her extreme. beauty. I 
think I will keep my picture on the mantel 
at home for fear of remarks, but will tell 
the Table how I. look. I am 17 years old, 
about six feet tall, weigh 150 lbs, wear my 
hair parted near the middle but not quite, 
a.threé-inch collar, nose glasses, a belt, 
and other articles that some “old fogies’’ 
abhor, have dark hair, brown ‘eyes, and a 
nose somewhat..on the ‘Roman style. I 
have always lived on a farm except when 
in schocl, but consider that a farm boy 
should look’ as well:as a town youngster, 
and I don’t calculate they shall get ahead 
of-me as long as I-can afford the means to 
keep up.—[Scie N. Tific. 


the drills are 





Trouble—I agree with Pansy concernng 
correspondence -with unknown boys, but I 
wouldn’t mind joining a letter circle of girls 
only. -If you. should | correspond ‘ with 
some boy you didn’t know, who knows but 
he might ridicule you? Of course, all boys 
are not of that kind. I corresponded with 
a boy and ore IT knew. I liked him and as 
far as I could judge he liked me, but one 
day I was told by a person who was not 
famed for her truthfulness, that he showed 
my letters. It made me so angry that I 
packed his letters and picture and returned 
them to him. I got mine back, also a very 
insulting note. Now we don’t speak as 
we pass by. Perhaps I ought to have in- 
quired as to the truth of the statement, but 
I did not stop to consider, and now, after 
receiving that insulting note I do not feel 
like taking the trouble to find out.—[Alba 
Columba. 





In a Barrel—I live in the northeast part 
of Mississippi. I have never slid down hill 
in a pan nor sailed on a barn door, but 
I have rolled down in a barrel. Jubilee, I 
agree with you about fishing. I have been 
fishing lots of times and have never caught 
a fish yet. But I do like to go hunting.— 
[Evening Star. 





At Glen Lily—How many of the Tablers 


have ever been to the Mammoth cave? I 
live only 20 miles from it, but have never 
been there, Last summer a party of 16 
boys and girls (myself included) went to 
“Glen Lily,’’ Gov Buckner’s home, which is 
18 miles from here. Some went in buggies 
and the others went in a wagonette. We en- 
joyed driving through the forest, where we 
could see all kinds of pretty wild flowers and 
ferns. Some of the ferns were two or three 
feet in length. We ate lunch by a large 
spring, where we could partake freely of 


nature’s nectar. After luncheon we 
amused ourselves in various ways, shell 
hunting, flower gathering, etc. This was 


done in the glen. A walk of a few moments 
brought us to the house, which is situated 
on a bluff overlooking Green river. Mr 
Editor, if you don’t publish this I will have 
to write again, but if you ever come to see 
me I will take you to “Glen Lily,’ Mam- 
moth cave and many other places of inter- 
est.—[Kentucky Babe. 


Too Big to Swallow—Miss Idal is a 
neighbor of mine, and I have spent many 
pleasant hours at her home. I am visiting 
my grandparents at their country seat on 
the Hudson. The name of the residence is 
Fernwood. I presume you have heard Miss 
Idal speak of her boy friend Bert. He is 
my next-door neighbor and very fond of 
girls. In fact, that is about all he will talk 
about. Miss Idal spoke of her friend in 
Vassar, A. C. C. Iam acquainted with her. 
My youngest brother thinks her a capital 
girl and as he went to Eastman’s business 
college, near Vassar, he probably had a 
chance to see her. How many Tablers like 
good cooking? I do, and I believe the best 
cooks I know of are my mother and Miss 
Idal’s mother. I am very fond of cooking, 
and fancywork, and most anything I set 
my hand at I can do. Larry Linwood is a 
very fine-looking young gentleman and I 
was very sorry one of the Tablers made 
fun of his eyeglasses, as they are proba- 
bly a necessity, although a good many 
young men wear them for show. Ernest 
and Jay Bee are also fine-looking young 
men. I am a great lover of books. Here 
are a few I have read. Elsie books, East 
Lynne, Sweet Girl Graduate, Claire, Eng- 
lish Orphans, Not Like Other Girls, Lal, 
Barriers Burned Away, Pasty Granduncle, 








[19] 


A Bow of Orange Ribbon, Gypsy Breton, 
Old-Fashioned Girl, Old-Fashioned Boy, 
and most of Louisa Alcott’s books. My fa- 
vorites when I was smaller were Five Lit- 
tle Peppers. How many can _ solve this: 
Supposing 3 were one-third of 10, what part 
of 40 would 8 be? I hope Chatterbox is 
happy with her hero, but hope he is not 
my friend who was going to bring me a 
parrot from Cuba, as I should be minus my 
parrot. If the monster swallows this he 
will have @ mouthful. My saucy, mis- 
chievous brothers. call me—[Hustle, 
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The Happiest Day—Archie, Paul, Keith, 
Garth and Rex are my favorite names for 
boys, Bluebell. Perhaps from among them 
you can choose one for your little cousin. 
The other day I wrote the titles of all the 
books I have read on a slip of paper. When 
I counted them there were over 200. Many 
of these I have read several times. I liked 
Vanity Fair, Bethesda, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Thelma the best. Do any of you know 
The Raft? It’s about the hest song I ever 
heard. I like Good-by, Sweet Day, very 
much, too. I enjoy hearing slow, sweet 
hymns if they are sung with feeling. Some- 
time We’ll _Understand is my favorite. 
Pansy, I think you’re right about girls cor- 
responding with and complimenting boys 
they don’t know. Dear little Katie, I wish 
I could do something for you. It must be 
so hard not to be able to go out of doors 
and romp and play like others. But per- 
haps God has helped you to be brave and 
cheerful. What do you do to amuse your- 
self? Do you live in the country? Say, 
Tablers, wouldn’t it be nice if each one of 
us wrote and told about the happiest day 
we ever spent? Don’t you think it would 
be interesting? After everyone had writ- 
ten on that subject, we could take up an- 
other, such as “the bravest deed I ever wit- 
nessed,” ‘“‘the pleasantest person I ever 
met,” “‘my first journey in a train’; and, 
ob. there are lots and lots of things we 
could talk about! Of course we could sea- 
son these anecdotes with letters of a differ- 
ent nature.—[Thelma. 





A Tiny Book—Lady Woodsum, I have 
tried your recipe for cream cake and it was 
very nice. In the Old Folks’ Table they have 
been telling about small books, so I will 
tell about one mamma has. It is a Bible 
history published in the year 1834. It has 
192 pages, is 2%x2% in and is illustrated. 
Mamma has had it since she was a child; 
she bought it from a peddler. Do any of 
the girls have a scrapbook? I have one 
nearly full of recipes and a few poems. 
La Fayette, I guess that the one on the 
right is the city boy and the one on the 
left is yourself. It is quite a while since that 
picture was published, so you had better 
tell us which is which. Maisie, I, in every 
respect, have the same opinions as Pansy, 
especially on the subject of girls writing to 
strange boys. It may, of course, be for an 
amusement only, but what may it lead to? 
I would never write to a strange boy whom 
I knew nothing whatever about. On the 
bird question, I am on the poor innocent 
birds’ side every time. And, girls, if you 
pity them, show your pity by not using the 
pretty feathers or wings, as I will do in 
the future.—[Ella Cution. 








YES, WE ARE SISTERS; OUR HOME IS IN MISSOUR 


“What a strange shaped bedroom; ail 
slopes toward the center.” “Just a little 
scheme of mine. When I drop a collar but- 
ton I know just where it’ll roll.” 
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Talk Around the Table. 


To Attract and Keep Boarders. 


M, E. 8. 


{First Prize Summer Boarder Article.] 

To-day the country is one vast summer 
boarding house, and poor indeed is the 
tradesman or clerk whose family does not 
obtain at least a taste of country joys at 
some farm or seaside home. Every year 
it becomes more manifest that city boarders 
are to be the chief source of many a farm- 
er’s income, at least in some states. If 
true, the proprietors of country homes 
should endeavor to cater to the peculiar 
wants and tastes of their patrons. 

In this brief sketch I will enumerate some 
of the chief features of successfully attract- 
ing and holding summer boarders. Since 
rest is one of the objects desired, and to 
that end sound sleep is essential, good 
beds are of the utmost importance. By a 
good bed is meant a wire spring bottom, 
nice hair mattress, wide sheets, wool 
blankets, and good sweet feather or hair 
pillows. The fields and woods are full of 
sweet-scented shrubs wherewith many ma- 
trons perfume their bedclothing, a most 
inexpensive luxury. Views are not every- 
thing. A gentleman once said of a place: 
“T have seen the views and now I must 
go somewhere to get a night’s rest, as I 
cannot sleep on bed slats any longer.” 

Next in importance is food. Naturally 
the first questions are, How is the table? 
Is the bread good? To some, “is the bread 
good,”’ does not mean as much as it ought. 
People blessed with pure, bracing air and 
out-of-door exercise cannot realize the 
pangs of indigestion bad bread creates, nor 
the despair of one who has been to our 
farmhouse to get rid of dyspepsia. Bread 
should be first-class, should be baked slowly 
and long encugh to have a good brown 
crust top and bottom. 

Many who take summer boarders make 
the mistake of thinking that the village 
meat cart can compete with the city mar- 
kets. It can’t be done. The summer board- 
er does not expect it; he does not go to the 
country for choice cuts of beef, but for 
fresh vegetables, fresh fruits in their sea- 
son, fresh milk, fresh eggs and other prod- 
ucts of the farm or garden. Good, well- 
cured ham, dried beef, bacon, fowls of all 
varieties and fresh-water fish are all the 
meats needed. The early garden, with its 
lettuce, its radishes, its green peas, aspara- 
gus, string beans, cucumbers, strawberries, 
sweet corn and its mint beds, is the most 
popular feature of a summer boarding 
house. Yet how few seem to realize it. City 
people who never get fruits and vegetables 
until they are from 12 to 48 hours old appre- 
ciate the fresh articles gathered but an 
hour or two before ‘preparation for the 
table. 

A good garden requires care and labor, of 
course, on the part of the man of the house; 
but he should not expect all the profits to 
come out of the ingenuity of the house- 
wife, in devising tempting menus out of 
what she buys at the store and of the 
butcher. Early attention and hotbed cul- 
tivation, followed by a little work daily 
in the garden, would furnish the table with 
fresh vegetables in abundance and popu- 
larize many a farmhouse as a summer re- 
sort. 

All vegetables should be well cooked. 
There is a certain flavor in food which de- 
termines whether it is cooked sufficiently. 
People are quicker to detect little omis- 
sions while idle and from home than those 
busy with the care of providing, but if ca- 
tered to their satisfaction insures profit to 
the proprietor. Wild and garden fruits and 
harvest apples are easily obtainable luxu- 
ries. It may be mentioned here that a half- 
acre of flowers would furnish a wonderful 
attraction and find plenty of lovers and 
caretakers among the guests. For my ta- 
ble I aim to have plenty of roses, nas- 
turtiums, sweet peas and asters. The ta- 
ble service should be of the best. Noth- 
ing is more discouraging than to have food 
brought to the table cold. Table linen of 
course should be immaculate. Plenty of 
hot water and an abundance of clean tow- 
els are most necessary. One lady said to 
me after arriving at my house, “It is good 
to see so many clean towels in my room.” 

Interest yourself in your guests, aside 
from the financial side, make them feel 
they have a home with you. Several times 


I have got up in the night during a thunder 
storm and sat with and comforted an old 


lady who boarded with me, she was so 
timid. Another source of amusement if 
there are children is a large barn, which 
provides a place for them to frolic in dur- 
ing rainy Gays. If the house is near water, 
plenty of boats (flat-bottomed) for old and 
young, tents, swings and sports of various 
sorts aid in entertaining and making your 
home attractive. Although scenery, cli- 
mate and invigorating atmosphere are un- 
surpassed, we should seek to give to the 
public what it asks, when that public is our 
patron. 


Candid Opinions. 


Graduates, Attention—Now as our coun- 
try is teeming with the graduates of 
the schools, the question of what to 
do with them becomes pertinent. They have 
been surrounded by fostering circumstances 
and as a rule a pretty strong self-conceit 
has become rooted. Some of them are to 
enter college and have to work during va- 
cation, and some must forego college and 
find a life work. To some, attending col- 
lege depends on the work done this sum- 
mer; they may not all find work to their 
liking; they may not be willing to do what 
they are unaccustomed to; they have been 
taught to expect something better. They 
now become their own taskmakers, and 
the best advice for them is not to be too 
easy taskmakers. Set yourselves to hard 
tasks, graduates, if it is necessary; and if 
you succeed at first you may reasonably 
expect to continue. Incidentally, teachers 
should not present a fictitious view of life 
to their charges, urging them not to be 
clodhoppers, but show them that life is a 
serious matter. The poet says: “Life is 
real, life is earnest.’’ And again, ‘‘Learn to 
labor and to wait.’”’ Education is valuable 
only as it makes the boy and girl more 
valuable to their own community, and fits 
them for their oWn sphere in life. It is em- 
inently proper to desire to rise, but one 
cannot fill a high position until he has 
graced a lower one, and it is well to remem- 
ber that to-morrow never comes until to- 
day is done.—[W. E. Stone. 








Rude Ladies (?)—Have you ever noticed, 
Tablers, what the protection of position, 
social position, I mean, will allow a per- 
son, a so-called lady, to do? She may sit 
in a trolley car with her feet on the seat 
in front of her, she may speak rudely to 
parents in the presence of visitors, she may 
eat in an uncouth manner at the table, she 
may snub acquaintances if not in the mood 
to be courteous, she may treat unkindly a 
crippled brother, she may even raise her 
foot and kick an offending sister; these and 
many equally rude things she has done and 
will do, and yet her own “set” only shrug 
their shoulders and never think of omit- 
ting her from their “‘lists.”” But it is in the 
great middle class that she “catches it,” 
where she is often the subject of envy 
by less worldly favored persons, and whose 
scathing remarks and criticisms, if they 
could only reach her ears, might bring 
her to a realizing sense of the bad influ- 
ence she is exerting. We middiers are apt 
to think that birth and breeding make a 
lady, therefore we look for her among the 
aristocrats. Then we sometimes receive a 
shock and learn that true gentility is not 
the child of circumstances. I know a young 
lady with the most refined, gentle mother 
that ever lived, and yet this girl will do 
any of the horrible things mentioned above. 
[A. Middler. 





Cooking First—-Belle Marie, learn to cook. 
Go to college if you choose, but learn to 
cook, too. You ask why I wish to impress 
this upon your mind? I will answer by giv- 
ing you my experience. I, like you, always 
detested cooking, and didn’t do any of it 
symply because I didn’t have to. When I 
was through school I took up teaching so 
you see 1 still didn’t have to cook. 
When my mother wished me to learn I 
laughed and said, “I guess I could get 
through life without baking, cooking, etc, 
for I have my profession and I will not 
marry unless my Prince Charming can af- 
ford a cook.” My elder sister stood next in 
authority to my mother, so I had no care 
whatever. But alas! In one short year 
we met with a reverse of fortune. Then our 
dear mother died, sister married and I, of 
course, had to care for my father and 
brothers, and do the entire work. Although 
E could trace a particle of food from the 
time it entered the mouth until it became 
part of the body, yet my father failed in 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


the first process (mastication) when my bis- 
cuit entered his mouth, and the next pro-. 
cess was also a failure, for the _ saliva 
couldn’t penetrate it, as I forgot to put in 
the shortening. Then I tried baking pies, 
but I gave it up when I heard one person 
who tried to eat one say, “Surely the cook 
got the shortening in the wrong way.” But, 
thank goodness, there was one dish om my 
table that they all pronounced first class, 
and that was the salt. Ah me, Belle Marie, 
i lost all my “steady company” after we 
moved to the farm. You see I failed to 
“reach their hearts through their 
stomachs.’”’ So, I say, though you can con- 
verse in half a dozen different languages, 
play a dozen different musical instruments, 
have a diploma from some college, and pos- 
sess wealth, and know not the art of cook- 
ing, you, I fear, will find yourself like me, 
some time willing to swap diploma, frame 
and all, for a well-prepared meal when the 
minister comes to tea. So, “Carpe diem.’’— 
[Miss Betsy. 





The Day’s Mail—Several of the Tablers 
struck a responsive chord when they wrote 
of the pleasure there is in receiving mail. 
My mail is so large and consists of so 
many different sorts of papers and letters 
that I am often at a loss which I want to 
open and read first. There is the daily 
newspaper, and of course I want to know 
how our foreign war is progressing, or 
what the political bosses are doing. Then 
come the poultry journals, eight or 10, and 
I am eager to peruse their columns for any- 
thing new on the subject of thoroughbred 
birds. Maybe it is to see if the editor pub- 
lished my last article, or set copy for my 
“‘ad” correctly. Then there are the general 
farm papers, of which I take several, this 
one occupying the head of the list. I am 
anxious to see the reports from other sec- 
tions, to read what the Tablers have to say, 
etc. Then come the monthly story papers 
and miscellaneous circulars. Last, but not 
least, come the letters, some on one line of 
business, some on another. The circle let- 
ters of course must be perused at the ear- 
liest possible moment. There is always a 
burning impatience to know what the day’s 
mail contains. Who will not say it does 
not bring pleasure, yea, even the sunshine 
a welcome guest always brings to us?—[Fac 
Simile. 





The Inner Man—Nature, it is said, 


acknowledges no heredity, and has no per- 
manency, only progress and _ evolution. 
What we eat makes the man, and a na- 
tion that eats pie cannot be great. Apropos 
of this and the effect of pure living and 
high thinking on the outer as well as the 
inner man, a2 woman who saw the Passion 
play at Oberammergau 10 years ago this 
summer, said: “‘In a restaurant in that now 
famous town my attention was attracted 
to a man whose resemblance to the pic- 
tures of Jesus was striking. This man 
from representing the character of the Sav- 
ior in public, from fasting and trying to 
live up to the representation in private, not 
only has cultivated the long hair and flow- 
ing beard, but has acquired the Christ ex- 
pression of calm strength and spirituality.” 
Thus does the face become an index to the 
character. Like the common lobster, we 
build always from within, and must have 
within us the material for reconstruction. 
[Evangeline. 





Asked and Answered—In answer to 


many subscribers the address of willian 
M. Clark is Wayland, Pa.——‘Can some 
one give a reason and preventive for mold 
forming on fruit jelly and little worms get- 
ting in it?’ asks W. F. B.—Seeker, the 
right time to bud is when the bark slips 
easily, that is, in July or August. You 
were right about the rubbers. When the 
cans are taken from the boiling water, the 
covers are removed, the rubbers put on and 
the covers screwed on tightly. Seeker would 
also like to know a sure remedy for driving 
out ants and roaches.——Miss L. D., write 
to D. M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Mich; they 
probably can furnish you with the list of 
names you desire. 


This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv. 











The Good Cook. 


Canning Tomatoes. 
MARY B. KEECH, 





Select smooth, meaty tomatoes, not over- 
ripe or they will be too juicy. Place in a 
wire basket and immerse in _  fast-boiling 
water for three or four minutes, plunge at 
once into cold water, then the peel will 
come off easily. Cut in halves lengthwise 
and remove all seeds that separate from 
the fruit. Cook in a porcelain-lined kettle 
until half done; stir carefully from the bot- 
tom to insure cooking evenly. 

Use self-sealing glass cans. Look the 
cans, covers and rubbers over carefully; re- 
ject all covers that are not true around 
the edges; if the rubbers are not soft and 
pliable use new ones. Put the cans and 
rubbers into a pan of hot water on the stove; 
fill the cans with hot water. Place a few 
flat sticks in the bottom of the pan for the 
cans to rest upon to prevent breaking. When 
ready to fill the cans pour out the hot water 


and fill at once while the can is hot with 
the boiling tomatoes. The can must be 
brimful. 


Pass a spoon down into the can, so that 
the air bubbles and part of the juice and 
seeds will come to the top, crush the bubbles 
and dip out part of the seeds and juice. 
Removing the seeds and juice is necessary 
to insure success. After this is done if the 
can is not brimful, put in more tomatoes. 
Place on the rubber and cover and screw 
down as tightly as possible, being careful 
that there are no seeds under the cover. 
Turn the cans upside down for four or five 
hours. If no juice oozes out in that time 
your tomatoes are quite sure to keep. Wrap 
the cans in two or three thicknesses of cloth 
or soft paper to exclude the light. Keep 
in a cool, dark place. 





In French Style. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 





Lettuce Dressing: Boil 2 eggs hard, when 
cool rub the yolks to a powder, add a tea- 
spoon of mustard, the yolk of a raw egg 
and smooth together; add a tablespoon of 
warm butter, a saltspoon of salt, half as 
much pepper, a gill of thick sweet cream, 
then beat in carefully half a gill of good 
vinegar. Keep as cold as possible, chop the 
lettuce before pouring the dressing over. 
This is also nice for chicken, ham or cab- 
bage dressing. 

French Beets: Select beets of even size, 
wash and bake until tender, about 3 hours. 
Peel, slice and serve hot with salt, pepper 
and butter. Cooked this way they have a 
much better flavor. 

French Peas: Shell 2 qts of green peas 
and boil in slightly salted boilinz water for 
25 minutes. Place in a colander and drain. 
Put 2 tablespoons of butter in a saucepan, 
set on the fire and when melted, stir in a 
spoonful of flour. Dissolve a teaspoon of 
sugar in a cup of cream, add gradually to 
the butter and flour; when it boils hard stir 
in the peas and let stew until heated 
through. These are delicious. 








Plum Possibilities. 
K. M. 





Plum Pie: Select large, fully ripe plums. 
If the skins are tough, scald and peel them; 
halve and remove the stones. Add cold 
water to a teaspoon of corn starch to make 
a@ smooth paste. Make a syrup of 1-3 cup 
of water and a cup of sugar, remove from 
the fire and stir in the starch. Arrange the 
plums on a crust-lined granite-ware plate, 
pour over the syrup, cover with a lattice 
paste, sift a tablespoon of powdered sugar 
over the top and bake in a moderately hot 
oven to a light brown. Have the greater 
heat on the bottom, that the under crust 
may be well baked. If the bottom crust is 
brushed over with the white of an egg 
before the plums are placed upon it, the 
juice will not penetrate the crust and make 
it soggy; but this is not necessary if the 
pie is used the same day it is baked. 

Spiced Plums: Wash and prick each plum 
with a fork so it will not break; weigh and 
to every 7 lbs of plums allow 4 lbs of sugar 
and 1 pt each of good cider vinegar and 
water. Heat the sugar, vinegar and wa- 


ter, skim, put in the plums and these spices 
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tied loosely in a thin muslin bag: 1 table- 
spoon of ground cinnamon, 1 of whole cloves 
and 2 pieces of mace. Keep just at the 
boiling point until the plums are tender, 
but do not allow them to break. Seal while 
hot. 

Plum Catsup: Boil the plums in as little 
water as possible, until tender; rub through 
a colander and then through a sieve. Weigh 
and to every 5 lbs of pulp allow 2% lbs of 
sugar, a teacup of the best cider vinegar 
and a tablespoon each of ground cinnamon 
and cloves. Boil all together in a granite 
or porcelain kettle for % hour, stirring al- 
most constantly to prevent burning. Put 
in small bottles while boiling hot. Soak the 
corks well in boiling water, drive them into 
the bottles as far as possible, pour a coat- 
ing of hot sealing wax over the top of both 
bottle and cork and set away in a cool 
place. Lay the bottles down on their sides. 
This is a nice relish with cold beef, veal or 
ham. 

Plums for Winter Use: Select perfectly 
sound plums, rejecting those overripe or 
bruised. Wash, put into a stone jar, cover 
with boiling water. Spread two or: three 
thicknesses of cloth over the top and place 
a plate and weight on top of the whole. 
These plums are delicious for pies and 
sauce in the winter. A scum will rise on 
top, but let it remain. 





Canning Sliced Cucumbers—Place on the 
stove in a graniteware kettle, 1 pt water 
and 1 pt vinegar, adding salt and pepper 
to taste. Gather your cucumbers while the 
dew is on, selecting medium-sized ones. 
Pare, slice %4 in in thickness and throw into 
the liquid at once. Do not allow them to 
stand after gathering until they lose their 
crispness. Have a brisk fire and as soon as 
they begin to boil remove from the fire. 
Have glass cans ready, fill and seal while 
hot. Place in a dark place. These are very 
nice and easily put up. The secret of suc- 
cess lies in doing it quickly and thereby 
retaieing the flavor.—[J. H. 
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LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Gov« 
erning Outdoor Art; with Sundry Sug- 
gestions for their Application in the Com- 
moner Problems of Gardening. 


By F. A. WAUCH, 


Professor of Horticulture, University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 

Professional and amateur gardeners alike fail in their 
lendeenpe garsenne oftenest -— because they do not 
understand the fundamental principles involved. It is 
comparatively easy to give practical directions for doing 
certain work, but it is very difficult to make such direc- 
tions fit a new set of conditions. Principles, however, ap- 
ply everywhere alike. The treatment of these fundamen- 
tal principles forms the key note to this work. No such 
complete and careful analysis of principles was ever be- 
fore presented in this connection. This analysis enables 
the reader to see the relation of each fact and principle 
discussed to all the rest, to appreciate its relative impor- 
tance, and easily to remember the whole. The author 7 
sesses the rare art of condensation in a high degree 
that the reader of this work secures a great deal of > 
formation in small compass. Every raph is short, 
terse and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the dis- 
cussions at all points. In spite of the natural difficulty of 
presenting abstract principles the whole matter is made 
entirely plain even to the inexperienced reader. The 
illustrations are mechanically and artistically very excel- 
lent. Besides, all mean something and have some vital 
connection with the text. The principles here so carefully 
analyzed are of such broad application that the book will 
be useful to a large class of readers; not only to profes- 
sional landscape gardeners, owners of home grounds, 
suburban residents, park and cemetery superintendents, 
teachers; put also to architects, landscape painters, pho- 
tographers, and art lovers and students in general. 
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With Wild Roses. 
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An extremely pretty frame for the tiny 
photos of which everyone has so many, is 
made of rough or smooth white water color 
paper. Cut the card 5%x7 inches in size 
with an opening for three pictures and 
decorate with wild roses in water colors, 
then fasten with pink silk baby ribbon in 
the manner shown in Fig 1, on a piece of 
fine white pasteboard. The back of a tab- 
let would make an excellent foundation, 

If you are an amateur photographer, a 
very acceptable present for an absent friend 
or relative would be several of your best 
pictures of familiar scenes mounted on a 
pretty white card, large enough to leave 
considerable margin, to be painted with 
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Figs 


sprays of wild roses, as in Fig 2. Or sep- 
arate flowers with a leaf or two scattered 
here and there with falling petals would 
be pretty. 

A lovely sofa pillow can be made with 
pink china silk for the cover and a slip 
of white mull, the top made with three rows 
of white valenciennes insertion, alternating 
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with the mull, which is embroidered in a 
wild rose pattern (see Fig 3) in natural 
colors, using silks. The design would be 
quite pretty simply worked in outline stitch. 
The three or four-inch ruffle is edged with 
narrow valenciennes, lace. Use a pretty 
shade of green silk for embroidering the 
stems of the roses. 


Sofa Cushion. 








Designed expressly for our readers. 
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Trefoil Tatting. 


B. A. W. 





This pattern is made with two threads and 
is very desirable because it is continuous 
with no breaking and fastening of threads. 
No 60 or 70 gives a most lacy effect. With 
the spool thread make five d k (double 
knot), p (picot), (three d k, p) five times, 





ten d k. With the shuttle make a ring of 
four d k, p, (three dk, p) four times. Re- 
peat twice to complete the trefoil. In the 
second and third rings following four d k, 
instead of a picot join to last picot of pre- 
ceding ring. 

Make ten d kK with the spool thread, p, 
ten d k, trefoil with the shuttle, twelve d 
k, trefoil, twelve d k, trefoil, ten d k, fasten 
in picot of twenty d k, ten d k, trefoil, ten 
d k, fasten in picot after ten d k in the first 
row, (three d k, p) five times, five d k, 
fasten in center picot of last trefoil made 
and one section is finished. Repeat from 
beginning, only being careful to fasten mid- 
dle rings of trefoils to corresponding tre- 
foils in every preceding section. 


Star Mat or Tidy. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS, 








[Requested.] 

If made of carpet chain or tidy cotton the 
star is of good size for a tidy or mat; made 
of spool thread No. 40 or 50 it is nice for 
apron or dress trimming. Chain four and 
join in a ring. 

lst round—Ch three, * one tr c, one ch, 
repeat from * until there are eighteen trc 
in the ring. 

2d round—Ch five, one long tr c under one 
ch of previous row, * ch four, two long trc 
under next one ch, keeping the last st of 
the first long tr c on the needle until the 
second tr c is made, work off both together. 
Repeat from * sixteen times, making eigh- 
teen spokes of two long tr c each, four ch 
and an sc in top of first spoke. 

8d round—One d c, three tr c, one dc all 
under each four ch of 2d row, eighteen little 
scallops in all. 

4th round—Nine ch, one tr c between first 
and second scallops of previous row, * ch 
five, one tr c between next two scallops, 
repeat from * all around the wheel, and 
make ans cin fourth st of ch nine. 

5th round—* One d ¢, five tr c, one dc all 
under first five ch, repeat from * twice more, 
turn and make five ch, one s c in third tre 
of second scallop, ch five, one s c in third 
tr c of first scallop, turn, one d c, five tr c, 
one dc under last five ch, one d c, five tr ec, 
cne dec under next five ch; turn, ch five, one 
s c in third tr c of first scallop; turn, one 
d c, five tre, one dec under last five ch, ch 
one, one s c on side of second scallop, ch 
one, one sc between two scallops, ch one, one 
sc on side of first scallop, ch one, one sc 
where first scallop begins. This completes 
one point. Repeat 5th round around the 
wheel, making a six-pointed star. 





Green Tomato Pies—Take green tomatoes 
about half grown, peel off the outer skin, 
slice and cook in a little water until tender, 
line a pie pan with a nice flaky pie crust, 
a layer of the tomatoes, then a layer of the 
dough, sweetened plentifully with sugar, 
with a little butter. Flavor with nutmeg 
or lemon. It can ed be told from green 
apples.—[Mrs W. C 





Spoiled Canned Fruit—Let me tell you 


how I fix fruit that has commenced to work 
after being put up. I return it to the pre- 
serving kettle, filling it about half full and 
bring it to a boil, and for every quart of 
fruit I stir in about a third of a teaspoon of 
saleratus or baking soda. This causes it 
to foam up. Skim off all the scum that 
arises, and can up. The saleratus neutral- 
izes the acidity of the fruit and renders 
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it sweet. This may work the same with 
vegetables, although I have never tried it. 
[Pickle. 





Fruit Pudding—Heat % pt milk to boil- 
ing heat, pour in the well beaten yolks of 
2 eggs, 1 even tablespoon sugar, very 
small pinch salt, and stir constantly until 
it thickens. Take out into dish and set 
aside. Beat whites of eggs to stiff froth, 
stir in 2 tablespoons white sugar, 2 or 3 
teaspoons preserved or canned raspberries, 
strawberries or peaches. Spread this over 
just before — serving. This makes three 
dishes.—[Luella. 





Farm Cake—One-half cup butter (scant), 
1 2-3 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, % cup milk, 
3 eggs, 1% teaspoons baking powder. Beat 
butter and sugar to cream, add milk slow- 
ly, flavor with almond, stir in flour and 
beaten whites, bake. Icing: Beat yolks 
lightly, add 1 cup pulverized sugar, flavor 
with vanilla or lemon.—[Luella, 





Because | Love You So. 





No cloud of dark distrust shall rise 
’Twixt you and me, sweetheart; 
No jealous fears, whate’er their guise, 
Can grief to me impart, 
3ecause I love you so. 


F’en though you wander far away, 
I wait with perfect trust; 
Safe, rest I, knowing that some day 
God will our lives adjust, 
Because I love you so. 


E’en though some fairer face may smile, 
I’ll still believe you true; 
None can your heart from me beguile, 
In vain they will pursue, 
Because I love you so. 


Though one should reach your inner self, 
You’d not prove false to me; 
Nor gold nor all of worldly pelf 
Would a temptation be, 
Because I love you so. 


I cannot think of anything 
To make me jealous, dear; 
My heart beats fast, I gayly sing, 
I have no doubts to fear, 
3ecause I love you so. 


And all through life my trust shall be 
A staff on which to lean; 
In darkest hours you'll plainly see 
My faith, bright, strong and clean, 
Because I love you_so. 
[Minnie Meserve Soule in Boston Transcript. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here. offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers, 





DIES’ 
)_ WAIST 


8015— 7356 — LADIES’® 

a § THREE- PRINCESS WRAP- 

Bibcr SKIRT. Waist, PER. 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
34, 36, 38, 40-inch 42, 44 and 46-inch bust. 
Bist Skirt, 22, 24, 26, This pretty house gown 
, 32-inch waist. is of dark blue challie, 

Dark red drap d’ete, with red polka dots, red 
with heavy white lace velvet. ribbon trimmings 
over satin. Venetian, and tiny velvet buttons. 
poplinette, crepeline, la- Cashmere, henrietta, 
ies’ cloth and hen- French flannel or flan- 
rietta are appropriate, nelette are appropriate, 
with velvet, silk, lace, with trimmings of rib- 


panne or applique. bon or braic. 





8031 — CHILD’S 

8014—MISSES’ FAN- DRESS. 4, 6, 8 and 10 

on WAIST. 8007— years. Blue and white 
SSES’ THREE- China silk, yoke 

Pikoe SKIRT. Waist, tucked white chiffon and 


12, 14 and 16 years. Skirt, narrow Valenciennes. 


22, 14 and 16 years. Bis- Cashmere, poplinette, al- 
cuit colored poplin, tur- batross, foulard or covert 
quoise blue shirred is appropriate, with 
mousseline, bertha of silk velvet, lace or rib- 
panne in same shade, bon for trimming, or 
straps of black velvet lawn, organtlie, dimity 
ribbon, Lansdowne, fou- and fine gingham, yoke of 
lard, crepeline or hen- all-over embroidery, in- 


gietta is appropriate. gerted or = tucking. 





omt—-BOTe’ COAT. 2 


LA DIES?® and ¢ years. For sum- 
THEER- ee § os =e, pique, a or 
ED SKIR duck, trimmed with em- 
28, 30-inch waist. De- broidery or stitched 


ds of the same ma- 
terial. Appropriate for 
ladies’ cloth or broad- 
cloth, covert, poplin and 
cheviot, ed with 


signed for clinging fab- 
rics, foulard, crepe de 
chine, nun’s veiling; 
may be developed in or- 
gandie, Swiss, lawn and 





fine muslin. As illus lace, applique, braid or 
trated, with Liberty sat- velvet. For winter a 
in, with a tiny black narrow band of fur may 
polka dot. be applied. 


Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired: and illustration of garment’ with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
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accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





The Badges for the members of the 
American Agriculturist letter club are now 
in process of manufacture, and orders will 
be filled in the order received, so far as 
possible, at 10 cents each, postpaid. Only 
those whose circle secretaries have reported 
to the club secretary in accordance with 
Article V, Section 1, of the club constitu- 
tion, printed in the issue of July 14, may 
purchase badges. The club secretary is 
Miss Mary I. Noble, Monson, Mass; the 
president is J. C. Baker, Richfield, Ill; vice- 
president, Miss F. Adele Masterson, Ches- 
ter, N Y. The letter club (this for the ben- 
efit of newcomers) is composed of the letter 
circles or groups of readers, of all ages, 
formed for private correspondence.  Mem- 
bership in a letter circle costs 10 cents. The 
letter club or national federation. of let- 
ter circles aims to unite these groups for 
social purposes and to promote the work 
and enjoyment of the individual circles, 





The Market for Stories—Do you accept 
work in form of stories, short or continued, 
from writers in general, or from a regular 
staff of writers? If work in- general is 
taken, what do you pay for short stories 
and short continued ones? -How long before 
publication must work be sent in? In what 
form do you prefer manuscript?—[M. B. C. 

&7 Questions of this nature are received 
by the Editor so often that a few words 
of explanation may be of service to many 
readers. Short stories, ranging from 1500 to 
3000 words in length, are always in demand, 
from any source. We are constantly reject- 
ing poor ones, and always on the eager 
lookout for good material, which is not in 
large supply. Write on one side of the pa- 
per, place the author’s name and address 
clearly at the head of the first sheet of the 
manuscript, and inclose a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope, in case the story should 
not prove available. Market prices ‘are 
paid, varying according to quality. Manu- 
script may be held a year or more before 
used, or it may be put in type in.a few 
weeks, as the case may be. Copy for a 
given issue must reach the Editor at least 
two weeks in advance. 





Blackberry Cordial—Put % bu blackber- 
ries in a preserving kettle and cook until 
scalded through well; strain and press out 
all the juice; put the juice in kettle with 
the following spices well broken up, and 
put into a bag,—% Ib allspice, 2 oz each of 
cinnamon bark and whole cloves, and 2 nut- 
megs; add 1 Ib loaf sugar to each quart of 
juice and cook slowly for 15 minutes; when 
cool, add 1 gill. pure brandy to every 3 pts 
juice. This is an excellent remedy for sum- 
mer complaint, taken in doses of 1 table- 
spoon each hour, until relieved.—[Mrs Sada 
Ballard. 





Hester: Tell me, Kate, you ought to know 
all about it. Do men—did Charley go down 
on his knees when-he proposed? 

Kate: How absurd! How could he have 
gone down on his knees, when I . Where 
do you suppose I was, anyway? 
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new '99 model bicycles car- 

ried over,must be closed $il 
We tines Price each, complete 
SECO D-HAND wheels, good 
as new; oes makes 
and models. Each. ‘$3 to $10 
1900 MODELS, strictly high- 
grade makes,all styles 
fully guaranteed. $i1..$20 
We ship. anywhere on approval 
and trial before you pay a cent. 
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at once for our special proposition. 
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Cooplle) 
Weak and trembling, un- 
steady of hand, uneasy of mind. 
Frightened at trifles. Tortured 
by an indefinable feeling of fear. 
Excited by noise, oppressed 
by quiet—never at ease. Irri- 
table and miserable. 
Forerunning symptoms of 
Nervous Prostration brought on 
by a debilitated system and 
r-taxed body or brain. 
‘THE CURE is Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. 
They bring new life toworn- @& 
‘ out sufferers—send rich blood | 
tingling through every vein, 
soothe and strengthen every 
nerve. 
They have restored to the 
Paralytic the use of his limbs; 
to the victims of Locomotor | 
Ataxia and St. Vitus’ Dance the 
full control of the nerves; have 
raised up the sufferer from Ner- 
vous Prostration; freed thous- 
ands from the pangs of Neural- 
gia and Rheumatism, and saved 
the lives of many who were 
threatened by Bright’s Disease 
and Consumption. 


At all druggists or direct from Dr. 
icine Co., ey gm A 
N. Y., postpaid on receipt of price, 
60 canis per box ; six boxes, $2.00. 








8. H. Evans, 1010 F st Washington, D.C. Ad- 
vice as to patentability free. No attorney's 
fee until patent is allowed. Circular free. 


PATENT 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 aiceuseistsesize of us 
and 


Bia BOOKS ow 


Of Value to the Poultry Raiser, the 
Bee-Keeper and the Keeper of 
House Birds. 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them E:i°*‘.t%u 25 


treatise on the natural history and ae of a x 
of turkeys; the various breeds, the best methods to —< 
sure success in the business of. turkey growing. baby 
says from practical turkey growers in different p: of the 
United States and Canada. Illustrated. Cloth, ime 


By H. H. Stoddard. A se 
The New Ege Farm cal, reliable manual upon pro- 
ducing eggs and poultry for market as a profitable busi- 
ness enterprise, either by it: tSelf or connected with other 
branches of agriculture. It tells all about how to feed 
and manage, how to breed and select, incubators and 


brooders, its labor-saving devices, etc., etc., meee 331 pp. 
140 original illustrations, cloth . ° » 06 


Quinby's New Bee Keeping 3stories” of bee xeep- 


ing explained. Combining the result. of fifty years’ expe- 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and 
senting the most hecettan: eaetoms, orem a complete te 
work. Cloth, 
manual of useful and practical pi 
mation ae ir pers. Paper, 


Canary Birds 
American Bird Fancier Binz wande"Ge = 


breed, rear and care for song an omestic birds. 
valuable ‘and important little work for all who are inter- 
ested in the keeping of song birds been 

enlarged, and is.now a complete manual on the 
All who own’ valuable birds) or wish to do. so, will find 
the new Fancier indispensable. New, revised and enlarged 








By L. c. Root. The 





edition. Illustrated, . pa ‘Sy 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many books 
on similar subjects which. we, the largest Publishers of 


Rural Books in the world, suppl y. 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..NewYork 


When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
FERTILI ZERS—EROM FACTORY TO FARM 


WE SELL YOU DIRECT. NO AGENT’S PROFITS. 
NO SALESMAN’S EXPENSES. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 


For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 



































THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’S ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Middlings, Cluten Feed, Red 
Dog Flour, Hominy Feed, 


MILL FEED °°” %s'fi-wowiy. 


W. J. ARMSTRONC CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 





Carlot buyers write for prices. 












About POTASH 


Plenty of Potash must be used to 
stiffen the stalk, to prevent lodging, and 
produce plump, full-weight grain — 
Wheat, Rye or Barley. If the fertilizer 
is lacking in Potash the crop will be 
greatly reduced, 


Send for free, illustrated books telling all about 
fertilizers and Potash. 




























AH - JACKSON Oo”: 
t Tong” experien me 


The ricultural Drain Tile "ALBAN} 


ough equipment and superior clay wil! produce. ian 
= atta te = tne LL, easiest t= and most productivs Makealso Sewer Pipe, 
: - Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and § euprly, Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what youwant. 4 Third Avé@s. 


SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge 
Potato Harvester 


is positively 
guaranteed 
to give satisfaction 
We want every 
potato grower to 
give it a trial. 

































IT SOWS JUST 








It will cost you nothing to 
test it in your own fields. 


Write at once for description, 
prices and full particulars. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 


Box 804, York, Pa. : 
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Get the grain drill that wins in competition 
with all othe the only one that sows fertil- 
izer surely all the time, even when it’s in bad 
condition, A and full of trash. Get the 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Ee ONLY TOOLS you NEED. 


We have a han uares BRAND 
NEW STEEL ROOFING. Sheets either 
flat, coibacmel or “V” crimped 

Price per snare of mals feet $ {. 715 
or 100 square feet 

No other tool than a hatchet or hammer 
We furnish 








is required to lay this roofing. 
with each order eecions paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charg” 


ee a 














Write for our free catalogue No. 
of general agrchondice bought by us at 
Sheriff’s and Receiver’s Sales 

**OUR PRICES ARE ONE: HALF OF OTHERS.” 


CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKINGCO. 


W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago. 
eM 
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COCO 














f 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE PUMPS 
Jack —s 
of All poo 
T d 9 FEED— 
Fades! =| CHURNS — 











IMPROVED LOW DOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


Made with Hoes or Discs 
Canaot clog and will not bunch. Force feed in fact as 
well as in name. Simplest, most accurate and lightest 
running. Drill sows all kinds of grain, corn and peas 
with absolute wenety. Our new corn planter attach- 
ment furnished if desired without extra cost. 

Send for complete Spuctrated ae 
of farm implements and mac 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


pdeeunccescoooncensaseaelnten 

























BUY om.v THE BEST. 


Use our machinery! It is the stro It takes 
the least power.. Carries the heaviest tools. : Drills 
much faster. Lasts longer and makes the owner 
more money than any other Drilling Machine on 
earth. Machines made for drilling any depth or 

i Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power, 


peo Feed ean 


I” BALING PRESS, 








Circ 
ht steel. Can be operated 
ill bale 10 to 15 tons of hay 

a ar Write for description and ine 


ORCE ERTEL CO. 








—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour to run. Especially adapted 
to farm work. 


ITISA NEW ENCINE mape sy 
Fairbanks 


Morse & 


Company 
Chicago 





AGENCIES 
Patterson, Gottfried 
& Hunter, Ltd., 

New York City. 
Charles J. Jager 
Company, 

Boston, Mass. 

















HEEBWER’S vevei fread Horse 


with msorlstes lator. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER CUTTER 
with Crusher. Algo Tiseohers and Cleaners,Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Br 38 and Circular Saw Machines, etc. 





HEEBNER & NS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.As_ 





ORNAMENTAL 






3 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohie, 





aires > ORANCE JUDD COMPANY 





NEW YORK,NY: CHICAGO,ILL: 





ARDENIN 


GARDENING 


By Ex1as A. LonG, landscape architect. A treatise on 
beautifying homes, rural districts and cemeteries. A 
plain and practical work at a moderate price, with numer- 
ous fiw strations and instructions so — that they may 
be readily followed. Illustrated. Cloth; l2mo,, Postpaid. 


.00 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 





ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl..New Yorks 


